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PREFACE. 

To  my  Eeaders, 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1898, 
I  was,  through  failing  health,  compelled  to  relinquish  that 
active  business  employment  to  which  I  had  all  my  life 
been  accustomed. 

Being,  through  defective  sight,  deprived  of  the 
pleasures  of  reading,  writing,  or  engaging  in  any  kind  of 
social  game,  I  was  much  puzzled  how  to  fill  up  the 
vacuum  which  retirement  had  created. 

I  therefore  resolved  to  join  the  already  crowded 
ranks  of  the  minor  Poets,  amusing  myself  from  time  to 
time  with  circulating  amongst  my  friends  and  acquaintance 
the  effusions  of  my  pen.  In  this  I  had  a  two-fold  object, 
first,  to  show  my  friends  that  I  had  not  forgotten  them, 
and  secondly,  to  remind  them  that  my  name  was  inscribed 
on  the  Eegister  of  the  "  un-called  for,"  or  in  other  words, 
that  I  was  still  in  the  land  of  the  living.  In  presenting 
this  little  volume  to  my  Eeaders,  I  trust  that  they, 
knowing  the  great  difficulties  with  which  its  author  has  had 
to  contend,  will  treat  it  tenderly  and  be  indulgent  towards 
it,  or  adapting  the  well-known  lines  of  the  Poet  : — 
v  Be  to  its  virtues  ever  kind 
•  And  to  its  faults  a  little  blind." 

E.  S.  FENNINGS. 
34,  Queen's  Boad, 

St.  John's  Wood,  N.W. 
Xmas,  1901. 
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STRAY    VERSES 

BY 

R.  S.  FENNINGS. 


THE   AUTHOK'S   APOLOGY. 

Here,  landed,   stranded,  lost  to  view, 
Your  pity,   friends,   bestow  it, 

I've  nothing  in  the  world  to  do, 
And  so  must  needs  turn  poet. 

Though  soothed  be  the  wearied  brain, 
And  free  from  business  troubles; 

The  active  mind  can  scarce  refrain 
From  blowing  mental  bubbles. 

I   often   dream  of  dear  old  times, 
Which  memory  ever  nurses, 

Or  conjure  up  some  jingling  rhymes 
To  suit  my   latest  verses. 

If  at  these  verses  you  should  frown, 
And  think  them  stale  and  musty, 

Or  that  the  old  harp's  broken  down, 
Its  strings  all  worn  and  rusty. 

Then  critic  check  your  ready  pen, 
Let  not  your  wrath  run  riot, 

For  we  ex-banking  busy  men 
Have  restive  brains  to  quiet. 


EPITAPH. 

(On  an  old  favourite  fox  terrier  named  "  Spot.") 

Good-bye,   farewell,  our  dear  old  "  Spot," 
Ever  remembered,   ne'er  forgot, 
Faithful  companion,  guard  and   friend, 
Our  bond  of  union's  at  an  end. 
No  more  thy   cheery  bark   shall  sound 
To  warn  of  danger  those  around ; 
Oft   we  shall  miss  thy  pretty  ways 
When  trying  to   deserve  our  praise, 
Or  seek  the  kind  and  fond  caress 
Of  each,  one  in  the  household  mess. 
Thy   courage  never  yet  did  fail 
When  larger  dogs  thou  did'st  assail. 
But  death,  a  dog  too  big  for  thee, 
Has  gained,   alas !    the    victory, 
Leaving  it  thus  our  mournful  lot 
To  sigh.,  and  murmer,   "  Poor  old  Spot." 


WAR. 


The  Angel  of  death  is  stalking  abroad, 

And  the   flower   of   our  youth  are  climbing  aboard, 

And  swarming  the  deck  of  the  great  ironclad, 

Ready  to  go  where  a  nation  is  mad 

With  frenzy  of  war  and  fury   of  strife, 

And  each  one  is  seeking  his  foeman's  life  ; 


Ah  !  how  many  men  of  this  gallant  band 

Will  ever  return  to  their  native  land. 

For  the  fifes  will  shriek   and   the   drums  will   beat, 

To  the  measured  tread  of  a  thousand  feet, 

As  they  lightly  march  away  to  the  front, 

And  perhaps  to  bear  the  battle's  fierce  brunt, 

Where  the  guns  will  roar  and  the  bayonets  clash, 

While  the  shells  explode  with  a  deadly   crash, 

Till  the  air  be  rent  with  cries   of  pain, 

And  God's  earth  strewn  with  the  mangled  slain. 

Awaiting  for  news  from  the  battle  field, 

Britannia  reclines  upon  her  shield, 

Defiant  and  sad,  but  yet  hopeful  she, 

Looking  across  her  wide  realm,   the   sea. 

When  the  long  looked  for  tidings  come  at  length, 

Men  will  need  all  their  nerve  and  mental  strength, 

For  the  tears  will  start  from  many  an   eye, 

And  to  Heaven   will  rise  the  anguished  cry 

From  the  widow  who  sits  in  her  silk  boudoir, 

To  the  orphans  who  stand   at   the  cottage  door. 

Then  midst  the   national  sympathy, 

We  hear  loud  shoutings  of  victory, 

As  ship  after  ship  comes  streaming  in, 

Filled  with  our  men  looking  wearied  and  thin. 

Mere  remnant,   alas !    of  that  powerful  throng, 

Which  left  our  shores,   many  thousands  strong, 

Returning   now,  with  their  shattered  ranks. 

To   receive  our  deep    gratitude  ard  thanks. 

Such  is  war,  which  to  every  Nation, 

Brings   sorrow,  trouble,  and  desolation. 
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THE    DEMON    OF    DISORDER. 

I'm  the  Demon  of  Disorder, 
Amongst  mortal   men   I  dwell ; 

I  come  from  o'er  the  border, 

From  a  place  that  I  needn't  tell ! 

My   mission   in  life  is  to   vex, 

And  worry  my  friends   all   round, 

To  trouble,   annoy,   and  perplex, 

The  household  in  which  I  am  found. 

When  I'm  going  out  of  town, 
'Tis  the  funniest  sight  to   see, 

The  house  turned  upside  down, 
In  trying  to   get  rid  of  mo. 

Of  course  I  am  late   for  the  train, 
And  my  companion's   nerves  not   strong, 
He  suffers  mucli  mental  pain 
As  I  bustle  the  cabman  along. 

My  presence  you  always  can  trace, 

Whenever  you   enter  a  door, 
Everything's  out  of  its  place, 

And  litters  all  over  the  floor. 

I  never  answer  a  letter, 

Which  some  look  upon  as  a  crime, 
But  what  excuse  can  be  better, 

I  really  hav'nt  had  time. 

My  things  I  never  can  find, 

They're  scattered  all  over  the  place, 

And  the  comical  joke  to  my  mind, 
Is  the  hunting  that  goes  on  apace. 


I'm  in  my  happiest  state, 
When  invited  out  to  dinner, 

For   amongst  the  ones  who  are   late, 
I  am  the  principal  sinner. 

Mv  bedroom's  a  treat  to  behold, 
A  scene  of  confusion  rare, 

And  no  one  need  to  be  told 

That  I  have  been  sleeping  there. 

The  habit  of  closing  a  door 

On  my  mind  you   cannot  engraft, 

A  fact  which  my   friends  all  deplore, 
When  left  enjoying  a  draught. 

Thus  I  maintain  my  repute, 

For  I  come   from  over  the  border, 

My  claim  you  cannot  dispute, 
I'm  the  Demon  of  Disorder. 


A  SUMMER'S   MORNING. 

The  thrush  is  in  the  apple  tree, 
A  blackbird's  on   the  lawn, 

Loud  hum  of  passing  bumble  bee, 
Denotes  a  Summer  morn. 

The  pretty  butterflies  above, 

Are  hovering  round  the  flowers, 

As  in  mad  gaiety  and  love 
They  pass  the  happy  hours. 
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Hear  yonder  lark  in  azure  sky, 

Its  trill  is  on  the  run, 
While  tinselled  wings  of  dragon  fly 

Are  sparkling  in  the  sun. 

Sweet  woodbines  interlace  and  woo, 

The  roses  on  the  wall, 
And  sun-flowers  turn  their  faces  to 

The  orb,  their  lord  of  all. 

A  tranquil  noon-day  silence  reigns, 
Then  come  and  rest   awhile, 

'Tis  now,  that  loving  nature  deigns, 
To  lend  her  sweetest  smile. 


" FORGOTTEN ! " 

"  Gone  !  '    they  say,  is  the  saddest  word, 
In  the   English  language  found, 

But  another  to  my  mind  occurred, 
Has  equal  mournful  sound. 

"  Forgotten !  ' '  is  the  one  I  fear, 

'Tis  full  of   doubt  and  sad, 
It  calls  to  birth  a  silent  tear, 

Which  checks  the  soul  when  glad. 

Then  let  us  strive  some  good  to  do, 
From  a  loving  heart  begotten, 

And  trust  in  loyal  hearts  and  true, 
We  shall  never  be  "  Forgotten  !  " 


ENGLAND'S    GKREATNESS. 

That  Nations  have  their  rise  and  decay, 

Is  the  saddest  truth  ever  spoken  ; 
Long  be  it  delayed,   that   fatal  day, 

When  old  England's  strength   shall  be  broken. 

Her  great  wealth  and  resources  increase, 
With  her  power  to   encounter  a   foe  ; 

Or  to  foster  the  blessings  of  peace, 
As   she  did  in  the  days  long  ago. 

She  retains  the  command   of  the  sea ; 

The  breezes  still  flutter  her  pennants  ; 
And  her  warships  continue  to  be 

The  best  of  old  Neptune's  tenants. 

A   good  Queen  is  in   charge  of  the  helm, 

Her  armies  are  always  in  motion  : 
And  the  sun  never  sets  on  her  realm, 

While  her  fleets  are  on  every   ocean. 

With   her  subjects  united  and  brave, 
May  her  reign  be  of  long  duration ; 

And  the  flag  of  St.  Greorge  ever  wave, 
O'er  this  strong  and  prosperous  nation. 
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THE    FAMILY    DOG. 

I  am   the  family  dog, 

And  every   one  declares 
I  honestly  earn  my   "  prog," 
As  guardian  of  the  stairs. 

At  their  foot  I  sleep  at  night, 

Alive  to   every  sound, 
And  ready   to  bark  outright, 

Should  thieves  be  lurking  round. 

My  name  is  "Gip,"  you  must  know, 
A  fox  terrier  sharp  and  pert ; 

To  hear  folks  go  to  and  fro, 
I  am  always  on  the  alert. 

If  you   should  happen  to  call, 
Take  note  of  this  remark, 

That  before  you  reach  the  hall, 
You  will  hear  my  watchful  bark. 

To  a  cat  I  oft  give  chase, 
As  long  as  it  shows  its  tail, 

Should  it  turn   "  right  about  face," 
My   courage  is  apt  to  fail. 

I  make  a  friend  of  the  cook, 

Which  is  wise  I  think  you'll  own, 

Since  to  her  we  dogs  all  look, 
For  the  juicy  mutton  bone. 
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When   I  get  a  snub  or  a  scold, 
I  beat  at  once  a  retreat ; 

And  looking  as  good  as  gold, 
I  lie  at  my  master's  feet. 

I  go  for  the  ladies'  laps, 

Whenever  I  am  able, 
And  prowl  about  for  scraps, 

That  folks  drop  from  the  table. 

Although  at  times  he's  severe, 
(I've  had   a  taste  of  his  whip), 

Yet  to  my  mind   it  is  clear, 

He's  my  best  friend  in  the  Ship. 

He  chops  by  the  garden  gate, 
As  happy   as  man  can  be, 

Undisturbed  by  cares  of  state, 
Or  a  suit  in  Chancery. 

My  behaviour  may  seem  strange, 

I'd  alter  if  I  could  ; 
But  I  must  keep  out  of  range 

Of  the  flying  bits  of  wood. 

At  a  distance  then  I  lie, 
As  if  I  were  fast   asleep ; 

But  always  reserve  an  eye 
On  the  master's  face  to  keep. 

When  after  my  bath  I'm   dried, 
With  my   coat  as  white  as  snow, 

I   trot  by  my  master's  side, 

The   proudest   dog  in  the  show. 
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A  TRAGEDY  FOR]  CHILDREN. 

There  was  a  black  kitten  and  she 
Fell  from  an  old  apple  tree, 

It  serves  you  right, 

You  ugly  fright, 
You  will  get  no  sympathy. 

Thus  spoke  Master  Jack  Sparrow, 
Perched  on  an  old  wheelbarrow, 

111  at  his  rest, 

Watching  his  nest, 
For  his  bairns  were  young  and  callow. 

Puss  scarce  had  time  to  turn  round, 
When  a  dog  leapt  forth  with  a  bound, 

She  had  to  flee 

Again  up  tree, 
To  avoid  this  dreadful  hound. 

Said  she  to  herself,  'tis  plain, 
Up  here   I  must  long  remain  ; 

I'll  slowly  creep 

And  take  a  peep 
At  what  that  nest  may   contain. 

All  this  was  seen  by  poor  Jack, 
Unable  to  stop  her,  alack ; 

His^'young  ones  three, 

Gobbled  up  she, 
And  then  prepared   to  go  back. 

The  branch  being  weak  and  frail, 
Directly  she  turned  her  tail, 

It  gave   a  crack, 

And  with  a  whack, 
She  fell^fior  her  claws  did  fail. 
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Then  all  was  dire  confusion  ; 
Now  came  the  sad  conclusion  ; 

The   kitten  died, 

And  no  one  cried, 
They  said  'twas  retribution. 


THE    VALUE    OF    TIME. 

Observe  the  value  of  time, 

'Tis  gold  in   the   rising  morn ; 

Silver,  when  day's  in  its  prime, 
Copper  when  its  old  and  worn. 

Action   claims  the  early   hour 

When  the  mind  is  clear  and  bright, 

Being  full   of  strength  and  power 
From  the  slumbers  of  the  night. 

After  a  heavy  mid-day  meal, 
Tendency  to  work  is  weak, 

Both  our  minds  and  bodies   feel, 
Inclined  some  rest  to  seek. 

Then  evening  comes  at  length, 

And  with  it  friends  and  neighbours ; 

Time  now  has  lost  its  strength, 
By  interrupted  labours. 

If  important  work  to   do, 

Let  this  truth  be  not   forgot ; 

Morning  may  belong  to  you, 
The  rest   of  the  day  does  not. 
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ANGLING    NUISANCES. 
The   Bleak. 
A  surface  fish  is  the   Bleak, 
A  troublesome  chap  is  he, 
And  of  impudence  and  cheek, 
He  is  the  epitome. 

You're  going  to   fish  for  roach, 
In  a  favourite  swim  you  know, 

So   quietly  you  approach, 

And  make  jour  maiden   throw. 

Very  soon  your  float  goes  "  bob," 
And  of  course  you  smartly  strike, 

But  no !   you've  missed  the  job 
Again,   with  result  alike. 

You're  puzzled,  and  scratch  your  head, 
Then  by  a  looking  at  your  bait 

Find  some  little  fish  has  fed, 
For  it's  in  a  mangled  state. 

The  cause  is  not  far  to  seek, 
Your  bait  is  kept  from   sinking 

By  a  score  of  hungry  Bleak, 
A  thievish  trick   I'm  thinking, 

They  swim  very  near  the  top, 
And  instantly  seize  your  bait, 

Nor   e'er  allow  it   to   drop, 

On  the  roach  who  lie  in  wait. 

The  mouth   of  these  fish  is  small, 
So  the  strike  you   often  miss, 

But,  their  tactics  to  forestall, 
An  excellent  plan  is  this : 
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Of  bran,  a  handful  or   so, 

You  softly  throw  on  the  stream ; 
In  pursuit  the  Bleak   will  go, 

And  vanish  as  in  a  dream. 


HOME-COMING    OF    THE    TROOPS. 

A  most  painful  War  is  over, 

Troops  return  midst  banners  waving, 

And   with  them  many  a  rover, 
Cured  of  his  restless  craving. 

Now  list  to  the  wild   and   frantic  cheers 
Of  the  excited  surging  crowd, 

To  welcome  back  the   Volunteers, 
Of  whom  England's  justly  proud. 

The  dread  Gospel  of  steel  and  lead 

Is  a   doctrine  we  all  abhor, 
To   see  a  nation  loose  it's  head, 

In  the  delirium  of  war. 

For  ever  since  the  world   began, 
Has  this  state  of  things  existed, 

Man  flying  at  the  throat   of  man, 
With  his  passions  unrestricted. 

Then  let  us  all  with   fervour  pray 
That  shedding   of  blood  may  cease, 

And  the  nightmare  of  war  give  way 
To  the  soothing  sleep   of  peace. 
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AN    AUTHOE'S    TROUBLES. 

Willie  Spence   was  a  merchant's  clerk, 

Possessed  of  some  ability; 
But  yet  though  always  hard  at   work, 

He  somewhat  lacked   stability. 

In  music  he  could  take  his  part, 

An  equally  good   reciter ; 
But  the  ambition  of  his  heart 

Was  to  be   a  public  writer. 

For   a  new   magazine  he  wrote 
A  few  interestirjg  leaders — 

Full  of  smart  repartee  and  joke, 
Agreeable  to  its  readers. 

He  began  harsh  things  to   utter 
'Gainst  his  honest  occupation, 

Quarrelled  with  his  bread  and  butter, 
By   leaving  his  situation. 

For  loss  of  "pelf"   to  make  amends, 
Since  he  the  office   stool  forsook, 

He  yielded   to  his  flattering  friends, 
And   settled   down  to  write  a  book. 

So   the  book  at  length  was  finished, 
After  months  of  anxious  toil, 

But  his  health  was  much  diminished, 
Through  burning  midnight  oil. 
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With  manuscript  a  trifle  large, 
At   the  publisher's  behold  him, 

Anxious  to  ascertain  his  charge, 
And  this  is   what  he   told   him ; 

"  Your  novel  may  not  take  the  Town, 
And  perhaps  you   overrate  it ; 

You'll  have  to  pay  the  money  down, 
Before  I  undertake  it." 

Then  he  sorrowfully   retired, 

And  a  new  light  began  to  dawn  ; 

To  make  up  for  the  amount  required, 
He  must  borrow,  beg,   or  pawn. 

'Twas  hard,  but  the  money  was  found, 
There  were  only  the  terms  to  fix ; 

The  book  was  to  be  gaily  bound, 
And  the  price  was  three-and-six. 

No  sooner  did  the  work  appear, 
Than  the  critics  soon  appraised  it ; 

Some  cruelly  did  scoff  and  jeer, 
And  several  faintly  praised  it. 

Poor  Willie's  bitterness  was  past; 

For  the  public  did  not  respond, 
And  thus  he  found  himself  stuck   fast 

In  the  slough   of  dire   despond. 

The  great  failure  of  his  book  was  such 
As  to  give  little  cause  for  doubt, 

Upon  his  friends  he'd  leaned  so  much, 
That  one  by  one  he'd  tired  them  out. 
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He  had  many  a  startling  shock : 
And  once   at  a  bookstall  found, 

In  the  twopenny  rummage  box, 
His  novel  so  "  gaily  bound." 

To  his  troubles  there  seemed  no  stop, 
Out  at  elbows  and  bare  at  knees, 

He  goes  into  a  chandler's  shop 
To  purchase  a  piece  of  cheese. 

Upon  reaching  his  home  he  took 
The  cheese  from  its  paper  cover, 

And  a  leaf  from  that  luckless  book, 
Was  what  he  did  discover. 

This  blow  quite  took  away  his  nerve, 
Shaken  now  by  many  cares, 

To  live   to  see  his  writings  serve 
As  a  wrapper  for  tradesmen's  wares. 

Young  Authors  take  this  useful  hint, — 
Of  friendship's  flattery  beware, 

And  dont  rush  into  public  print, 
Unless  you  have  the  cash  to  spare. 

At  first  attempts  be  not  surprised 
Should  success  be  not  your  lot ; 

For  Dr.  Johnson  was  advised 
To  obtain  a  ''Porter's  Knot," 
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A    NOVEMBER    DAY. 

The  elements  seem  all  wrong, 
Oh  why  this  dreadful  weather, 

Which  has  lasted  now  so  long, 
We're  all  boxed  in  together. 

Darkness,  mist  and  rain  down-pours, 
Is  the  state  of  things  abroad, 

While   dull  discontent  indoors 
Finds  a  sympathetic  chord. 

My  dog's  at  the  fire  asleep, 

But  rises  now  and  again, 
To  have   a  sniff,   take   a  peep 

At  the  dismal  window   pane. 

At  her   stockings  Cook  is  found, 

Busy  plying  her  needle, 
In  the  kitchen  underground, 

The  home  of  mouse  and  beetle. 

Then  rout   the  fire,  light  the   gas, 
And  pull  down   the  blinds,   I  pray, 

We'll  smoke  our  pipes,  drink  our  Bass, 
And  thus  try  to  forget  the  day. 
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THE   ANGLER'S   ALPHABET. 

A  was  an   Angler  who   fished  with  a  frog, 

P>   was  a  Barbel  who  fed  like  a   hog  ; 

C   was  a  Carp   all  covered  with   scales, 

D  was   a  Dace  oft  caught   at  mill  tails ; 

E  was  an  Eel   feeding  early  and  late, 

P  was  a  Flounder  whom  fishermen  hate  ; 

G  was  a  Gudgeon,  the   sweetest   of  fish, 

H   was  the  Hook   which  furnished  the  dish  ; 

I  was   the  Inn,   the   angler's   delight, 

J  was  the  Jack  who   always  showed  fight ; 

K  was  the  Kelt  quite  useless  when  taken, 

L  was  the  Loach  now  mostly  forsaken  ; 

M  was  the  Minnow   who  swarmed  in   the    shallows, 

N  was  the  Newt,  not   fit  for  the  gallows ; 

0  was  the  lot  in  the  angler's  creel, 

P  was  the  Perch,   a  most  delicate  meal ; 

Q,  was  the  Query,   what  shall  we  try  ? 

R  was  the  Roach  who   replied — by-and-bye  ; 

S  was  the  Salmon,  the  lord  of  the  stream, 

T  was  the  Trout,   the  fly -fisher's  dream  ; 

IT  the  Umbrella  by  fishermen   scorned, 

V  their  Veracity,   much   to   bo  mourned  ; 
W   the   Whiskey   which  kept    out   the   cold, 
X   was  the   Ale   which   the  inn-keeper  sold  ; 

Y  was  the  Youngster  fishing  for  tiddlers, 
Z   was  his   Zeal,  a  caution  to   fiddlers. 
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THE    BATTLEFIELD. 

The  moon  is  shining  clear  and  bright, 
Its  rays  fall  on   a  fearsome  sight ; 
Hundreds  of  mangled  men   are   lying, 
The  dead,   the  wounded  and  the  dying. 
On  the  blood  stained  trodden  heather, 
Friends  and  foes  are  mixed  together, 
Their  evil  passions  now  are  hushed, 
Their  bodies  torn,   their  spirits  crushed. 
While  human  fiends,  and  beasts  of  prey, 
Lurk  round  the  field  till  break  of  day  ; 
Then  bearers  come  with  solemn  tread, 
To   part  the  living  from  the  dead ; 
And  try  the  former's  lives  to  save, 
And  place  the  latter  in  their  graves. 
Thus  ends  this  sad  and  painful  story, 
Which  men  at  home  describe  as  glory. 


INTRODUCTION    TO    A    YOUNG    LADY'S 

ALBUM. 

I  feel  a  certain  pride  I  own, 

In  opening  up  these  pages, 
And  laying  this  foundation  stone, 

To  last  I  hope  for  ages. 

The  charming  maid  who  owns  this  book, 
Invokes  your  kind  assistance, 

And  to  her  tender  pleading  look, 
There  can  be  no  resistance. 
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Then  let  each  kind  friend  and  neighbour, 
If  possessed  of  talent  show  it, 

And  commence  at  once   to   labour, 
Be  he  artist,   wit,  or  poet. 


WRITTEN    IN   THE   VISITORS'   BOOK   OF 
THE    "SHIP"    INN. 

Once  more  aboard  the  good  old   "  Ship," 

I'm  easy  beyond  measure, 
For  thus  I  spend  my  yearly  trip, 

In  search  of  health  and  pleasure. 

Were  you  the  most  depressed  of  men, 
Much  worried  with  care  and  pain, 

The  bracing  air   of  Deeping  Fen, 
Should  put  you  right  again. 

Here  you  can  loaf  whene'er  you  wish. 
Walk  well  to  ease  your   liver, 

And  if  you  have   a  mind  to   fish, 
There  flows  the  Welland  River, 

Whose  placid  stream   you   may  enjoy. 
When  the  weather's  sultry  hot, 

Or  sit  upon  its  banks  and  toy 
With  mint  and  forget-me-not. 

Should  the  elements  prove  unkind, 
And  you  have  to   slay  within, 

Homo  comforts  you  will  always  find 
At  this  cosy  little  inn. 
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THE    SEASONS. 

The  sombre  cloak  of  winter  tide 

Is  making  way  for  robes  of  spring, 
And  our  arms  are  opening  wide 

To  receive  the  favours  it  may  bring. 
Now  wintry  showers  cease  to  retard 

The  sowing  of  the  cereal  crops ; 
While  Kentish  men  are  working  hard 

Tilling  the  numerous  fields  of  hops. 
The  orchards  are  covered  with  bloom, 

As  if  dressed  in  a  bridal  array  ; 
The  common  is  yellow  with  broom, 

Where  the  bees  are  feasting  all  day. 

The  sportsman  has  hung  up  his  gun, 

The  huntsman  his  bit  and  his  bridle  ; 
So  the  fox  has  freedom  to  run, 

For  the  hounds  are  kennelled  and  idle. 
The  birds  are  all  music  and  love, 

The  hen  partridge  is  leadiug  her  brood, 
And  the  rooks  now  flying  above, 

Are  providing  their  nestlings  with  food. 
The  buttercups,  simple  yet  gay, 

Now  emblazon  the  meadows  in  gold  ; 
The  hedgerows  are  frosted  with  May, 

And  the  blue  bells  are  seen  in  the  wold. 

Now  Nature  has  altered  her  gown, 
And  discarding  the  golden  and  white, 

She  chooses  the  russet  and  brown, 
As  colours  less  startling  and  bright, 
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The  reapers  are  up  at  the  dawn, 

In  the  fields  their  employment  to  seek ; 
The  poppies  are  tinting  the  corn, 

Like  rouge  on  a  dowager's  cheek. 
The  swallows  have  left  us  at  last, 

And  starlings  commencing  to  flock, 
The  fieldfares  are  coming  back  fast, 

And  the  farmers  are  housing  their  stock. 

The  hedges  look  dismal  and  bare, 

And  the  fields  are  besprinkled  with  snow ; 
The  beagles  are  chasing  the  hare, 

To  the  hunter's  prolonged  tally  ho ! 
lied  berries  replace  the  white  May  ; 

Streams  of  wild  fowl  now  daily  appear, 
A  sure  sign  the  country  folks  say, 

That  some  cold,  severe  weather  is  near. 
The  sleet  is  beginning  to  drop, 

And  the  leaves  have  forsaken  the  trees, 
While  the  sparks  from  the  blacksmith's  shop, 

Are  soon  scattered  about  in  the  breeze. 


A    DRINKING    SONG. 

All  kind  friends  who  visit  here, 

Try  a  glass  of  real  good  beer, 

And  have  the  best  on  sale. 

Should  you  want  your  strength  renewed, 

I  hiiik  a  pint  of  fine  home-brewed, 

Well  known  as  Thorold's  ale. 
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If  the  blues  you  find  you've  got, 
And  to  live  would  rather  not, 
This  cure  will  never  fail, 
Splice  the  main  brace  at  the  "  Ship," 
While  the  glass  is  at  your  lip, 
Drink  deep  of  Thorold's  ale. 

When  amidst  the  summer  heat, 
Nothing  seems  to  you  a  treat, 
You're  languid,  hot  and  stale ; 
Now's  the  time  to  quench  your  thirst, 
Drink  as  much  as  e'er  you  durst, 
And  sample  Thorold's  ale. 

A  tea  drinker  you  be, 
The  result  is  clear  to  see, 
With  cheeks  so  thin  and  pale. 
Go  and  get  yoiir  nerves  restored, 
Throw  the  teapot  overboard, 
And  take  to  Thorold's  ale. 
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NATIONAL    FOOD. 

It  is  strange  to  reflect, 

With  what  curious  neglect, 

The  study  of  food  we  esteem  ; 

Each  nation  despises, 

What  the  other  one  prizes, 

And  thus  prejudice  reigns  supreme. 

Hors  d'oeuvres,  entrees, 

Ragouts,  mayonnaise, 

May  suit  a  real  Frenchman's  inside ; 

But  good  beef,  boiled  or  roast, 

Is  the  Englishman's  boast, 

And  he'll  want  very  little  beside. 

In  defence  of  sauerkraut, 

Or  a  plum  "  stir  about," 

Every  true  German  will  fight ; 

While  a  haggis  all  hot, 

And  a  full  porridge  pot, 

The  Scotchman  will  hail  with  delight. 

Turd's  nest  soup  thick  or  thin, 
With  a  stew  of  shark's  fin, 
Are  dishes  that  Chinamen  prize  ; 
A  fine  mealy  "  Tater," 
With  drop  of  the  "  cratur," 
Will  gladden  an  Irishman's  eyes. 
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THE    ROBIN. 

The  Robin's  a  bird 
That  seldom  is  heard, 

Until,  when  summer  is  o'er, 
From  woodland  and  lane, 
lie  comes  once  again, 

To  carol  a  song  at  our  door. 

When  first  he  arrives 
He  somehow  contrives, 

To  seem  independent  and  free ; 
A  few  flakes  of  snow 
Soon  bring  his  pride  low 

And  thus  teach  him  humility. 

Then  hopping   around 
( hi  the  frosted  ground, 

A  poor  little  pauper  is  he, 
Yet  every  one  feels 
His  touching  appeals, 

And  they  give  of  their  charity. 

Though  frequently  brief 
This  out-door  relief, 

Keeps  poor  little  Bobby  alive, 
As  ho  takes  his  fill 
On  the  window  sill, 

Whenever  the  meal  times  arrive. 

At  length  comes  the  Spring, 
When  Robin  takes  wing, 

And  goes  back  to  his  rural  life  ; 
He  twinkles  his  eye, 
And  bids  us  good-bye, 

For  he's  off  in  search  of  a  wife. 
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ECHOES    FEOM    A   SUEBUEBAN    GAEDEN" 

Seated  beside  my  garden  wall, 

It  requires  much  equanamity, 
To  listen  to  the  sounds  that  fall, 

Disturbing  all  tranquility. 

Dogs  barking  with  each  other  vie, 

Deep-toned  mastiff,  bull  and  bloodhound, 

While  terriers,  both  fox  and  skye, 
Add  to  the  discordant  compound. 

A  cock  is  crowing  just  above, 

And  a  wretched  parrot  screaming, 

But  pleasant  sounds  of  turtle  dove, 
Of  Arcadia  set  me  dreaming. 

The  whistle  from  the  railway  tells, 

Of  impatience  rendered  spiteful, 
But  sound  of  Sunday  morning  bells, 

Is  soothing,  calm,  delightful. 


"MAY    DAY"— IN    LINCOLNSHIRE. 

'Tis  May  morning  in  the  village, 
Where  from  early  dawn  a  pillage, 
From  cotter's  gardens,  woods  and  mead. 
Has  been  made  zealously  indeed, 
By  the  busiest  maidens  seen, 
Who  gather  flowers  to  dock  their  Queen. 
Her  Majesty's  face  is  waxen, 
Her  flowing  hair  soft  and  flaxen, 
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For  after  all  she's  but  a  doll, 

Dressed  up  by  Susan,  Madge,  or  Moll. 

She  sits  beneath  a  fragant  bower, 

Composed  of  every  spring-tide  flower. 

The  time  of  day  arrives  at  length, 

When  youngsters  muster  in  great  strength. 

Moving  towards  the  village  green, 

Numbers  of  children  now  are  seen, 

Duly  cautioned  by  their  mothers, 

As  they  lead  their  younger  brothers, 

Pinafored,  bibbed,  and  beaming  bright, 

Screaming  with  pleasure  and  delight, 

At  the  new  red-painted  wagon, 

Standing  by  the  "  George  and  Dragon," 

Lent  kindly  by  old  Farmer  Brown, 

To  take  the  young  folks  to  the  town, 

Distant  about  two  miles  or  so ; 

As  llieth  the  proverbial  crow. 

One  sees  the  children  scrambling  in, 

Pushing,  laughing,  in  gleeful   din. 

Now  the  wagon  is  tightly  packed, 

The  teamster's  whip  has  loudly  cracked. 

Preceding  the  gay  joyous  throng, 

The  young  May  Queen  is  borne  along. 

They  make  a  halt  at  every  door, 

Be  it  a  cottage,  farm,  or  store, 

Collecting  ;'  largesse  "  for  the   feast, 

Of  this  day's  pleasure  not  the  least. 

By  this  the  sun  is   sinking  low, 

And  misty  shadows  longer  grow  ; 

The  signal's  given  to  return, 
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As  many  for  the  feast  now  yearn, 

Up  'ere  the  dawn  began  to  peep, 

Excited,  tired,  and  wanting  sleep. 

The  weary  urchins  take  their  naps, 

While  nestling  on  their  sister's  laps. 

The  schoolroom's  decked  in  grand  parade 

With  flags  that  age  begins  to  fade. 

But  never  mind,  for  oft  have  they 

Done  service  on  a  festive  day. 

They  now  hang  over  tables  spread 

With  currant  buns  and  gingerbread, 

With  brandy-snaps  and  biscuits  too, 

And  cakes  of  every  kind  and  hue. 

The  doors  are  opened,  and  within 

A  merry  troop  come  jostling  in. 

And  thirsty  ones  first  make  a  raid 

On  coffee,  tea  and  lemonade, 

The  urchins  now  are  much  awake, 

At  such  a  vast  display  of  cake, 

Falling  to,  by  intuition 

In  a  friendly  competition, 

Until  at  length,  the  banquet  o'er, 

depleted  nature  can  no  more. 

"  Good-night  !  "  is  now  the  passing  theme, 

Kiss,  shake  hands,  homeward  stream, 

Each  to  the  humble  cottage  gate, 

Where  loving  hearts  already  wait, 

To  welcome  them,  and  hear  them  say 

Eow  they  enjoyed  the  happy  day. 
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AN    ELECTION    SQUIB. 

If  you're  short  of  cash  in  hand, 

And,  with  little  capital, 
For  M.P.  'twill  pay  to  stand 

As  a  roaring  Radical. 

You  must  think  it  no  disgrace, 
If  you  wish  to  win  the  trick, 

Every  morn  to  rub  your  face 
With  an  old  brass  candlestick. 

Lay  aside  your  self  respect, 
Pocket  all  the  pride  you  can, 

Say  you're  the  one  to  elect, 
And  go  for  the  working  man. 

Then  glorify  and  flatter, 

Say  he's  the  salt  of  the  earth, 

(lush  with  election  patter, 
And  extol  his  moral  worth. 

Then  talk  of  free  meals  in  schools, 
A  liberal  old  age  pension, 

And  say  Trade  Unions'  rules 
Shall  have  your  best  attention. 

With  speeches  hot  and  fiery, 
You  fiercely  bang  the  table, 

Then  answer  each  enquiry 
As  smartly  as  you're  able. 
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Regard  not  the  upper  ten, 

But  treat  them  rather  with  scorn, 
Say,  progress  looks  not  to  men 

Who  are  so-called  nobly  born. 

As  for  the  middle  classes 

(The  back  bone  of  the  nation), 

They  are  the  patient  asses 
Who  bear  the  chief  taxation. 

Should  the  contest  then  be  keen, 
For  votes  are  useful  I  own 

Of  folks  who  are  ground  between 
The  upper  and  nether  mill  stone. 


Then  eat  your  humble  pie, 

Ignore  the  taunts  of  the  press, 

Smile  at  the  mud  in  your  eye, 
And  launch  at  once  your  Address. 


A    WINTER     RIVER    SCENE. 

'Tis  night,  and  nature  has  mantled  her  blushes, 
O'er  the  marsh  blows  a  cold  northern  breeze, 

Causing  soft  whispers  to  come  from  the  rushes, 
And  weird  moans  from  the  old  willow  trees. 

Next  morn  sees  the  country  well  covered  with  snow, 
Hedgerows  and  trees  being  draped  in  white, 

Between  its  ice-edged  banks  the  river  doth  flow, 
Presenting  a  sad  and  choerless  sight. 
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The  frost  which  continues  so  bitterly  keen, 
Holds  the  land  in  its  grip  like  a  vice, 

The  once  sparkling  stream  can  no  longer  be  seen, 
For  its  clad  in  a  cuirass  of  ice. 

Then  spring's  soft  embrace  will  melt  winter's  cold 
Thy  redemption  dear  river  draws  nigh,   [breast ; 

When  lillios  upon  thy  fair  bosom  will  rest, 
And  the  birds  sing  their  sweet  lullaby. 


THE   INSURANCE   AGENT. 

If  money  you  would  gain, 
You'll  labour  not  in  vain, 
Then  list  while  I  explain, 

An  Insurance  Agent's  function. 
Of  triple  brass  your  face, 
Your  tongue  a  silken  trace, 
And  manners  full  of  grace, 

Will  comprise  a  strong  conjunction. 

Be  full  of  anecdote, 
How  once  a  man  of  note 
Was  upset  in  his   boat, 

And   who  sank  beyond  endurance. 
Or  how,  at  early  date, 
Poor  Jenkins  met  his  fate, 
Being  a  day  too  late 

With  proposals  for  Insurance. 
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Talk  a  little  patter, 
Learn  the  way  to  flatter ; 
Sure  it  doesn't  matter 

If  by  chance  a  fib  you  utter. 
As  human  nature's  weak, 
And  loves  to  hear  you  speak, 
If  you  possess  the  cheek 

To  spread  thickly  on  the  butter. 

Let  no  severe  rebuff 
Cause  you  to  take  the  huff, 
Or  even  cut  up   rough 

If  from  the  front  you're  ejected. 
'Tis,  I  know,  a  trial, 
But  wait  a  little  while, 
Then  bob  up  with  a  smile 

At  the  back  door  unexpected. 

You  ask  a  friend  to  dine, 
And  when  he's  had  his  wine 
You'll  find  him  more    incline 

To  Insurance  conversation. 
You  then  produce  a  form, 
Of  which  you  have  a  swarm  ; 
You  take  the  man  by  storm 

Till  ripe   for  examination. 

At  first  you  let  him  see 
Your  tables  one,  two,  three, 
And  soon  his  brain   will  be 
Muddled,  perplexed,  and  nebulous. 
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He  has  a  faint  idea 
Of  a  bonus  every  year, 
Altho'  it's  hardly  clear, 
How  you  can  be  so  generous. 

Now,  if  by  chance  your  friend, 
Is  stubborn,  will  not  bend, 
You'll  have  him  in  the  end, 

But  you  must  stick  to  him   like  wax. 
If  he's  insured  you  find, 
Impress  upon  his  mind 
If   to  transfer  he's  inclined, 

'Twill  more  than  pay  his  income  tax. 

Despise  not  little  fish, ) 
Though  larger  you  might  wish, 
They'll  help  to  fill  a  dish 

Bo  they  tinker,  sweep,   or  dancer. 
You  gather  in  the  net, 
Take  all  that  you  can  get, 
And  this  you  won't  forget, 

Never  take   "No"   for  an  answer. 

A  chuckle-headed  lout, 
"Who  can  whistle  and  shout, 
Will  become,  there's  no  doubt, 

A  hedgcr,   ditcher,  or  thatcher. 
To  be  active  and  spry, 
Have  a  business  eye 
So  that  nothing  slips  by, 

Will  make  a  policy  snatcher. 
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I've  spoken  as  a  friend, 
Am  now  come  to  an  end 
With  this  advico  I  tend, 

That  'mongst  your  sins  of  omission- 
Let  it   never  be  said 
You  neglected   your  bread, 
Though  you  rose  from  the    dead 

To  claim  your  share  of  commission. 


THE    MODERN    POET. 

Who  would  be  a  Poet, 
To  make  yourself  a  bore, 

Have  your  friends   cry   "  stow  it,' 
We've  heard   all  that  before. 

Every  mood  and  passion 
Has  long  exhausted  been ; 

Now   it  is  the  fashion 

To  make  them  felt  and  seen. 

By  using  tangled  phrases, 
And  also  words   obscure, 

Which  the  critic  praises, 
But  folks  can  scarce  endure. 

If  up  to  date  you'd  be, 
Look  wise  as  ere  you  can  ; 

And  with   your  friends  agree, 
He's  such  a  clever  man. 
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Or  else  they'll  put  you  down 
As  being  dull  and  dense, 

And  like  some  rustic  clown, 
With  neither  taste  nor  sense. 

Now  all  such  Poets  should 
Bind  in  their  books  a  key, 

Explain  to  those  who  would 
Their  proper  meaning  see. 


THE    BATTLE    OF    GLENCOE. 

Horsemen  are  riding  up  and   down  ; 

Awake,   Glencoe,  awake,   and  see 
The  Boers  are  closing  round  thy  Town ; 

Hearken  to  their  artillery. 

The  noise  and  uproar  louder  swell 
From   the  great  cannons  of  our  foe ; 

The  Boers  are  sending  shot  and  shell 
Into  the  British  camp  below. 

Replies  our  men  send  quickly  back, 

And  return  the  iron   shower  ; 
The  hostile  fire  grows  weak  and  slack, 

And  slowly  ceases  in  an  hour. 

Now  the  Boer  guns  are  silent  still, 

Prolonged  hurrahs  burst  from  the  ranks ; 

The  men  prepare  to  storm  the  hill, 
While  cavalry  protect  the  flanks. 
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Then  loud  and  clear  the  bugles  sound, 
"  Charge,"  "  Charge,"  is  the  order  given  ; 

The  men  rush   onward  with  a  bound, 
And   far  back  the  Boors  are  driven. 

Forward  !    before  you  is  the  foe, 
Push  on,  push  on,  brave    Fusiliers, 

And  let  the  Transvaal  rabble  know 
The  ringing  sound  of  British   cheers. 

At  the  glittering  line  of  steel, 
The  enemy   give  way  and  flee  ; 

They  dare  not  face  the   dread  ordeal, 
And   thus  we  gain   the  victory. 


LIFE'S   CHANGES. 

I   met  a  friend  the  other  day, 

Greeting  him  the  usual  way ; 

Said  he — wheii  young,  I  had  good  health, 

Though   not  a  particle  of  wealth  ; 

Now,  of  wealth,  I  have  a  store, 

But  health,  alas  !    I  have  no  more. 

The  balance   thus  is  well  maintained, 

One   gift  is  lost,  another's    gained  ; 

As  in  the  body — so  the  mind, 

For   former  things  no   more  inclined  ; 

Old    ago  brings  an   enfeebled   frame, 

Though  mental  power  remains  the  same, 

And  thus  it  was  the  proverb  grew, 

"  If  old  age  could,  if  youth  but  knew." 
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TAKE    CAKE    OF    THE    PIECES. 

They  say   that  life's  a  jest, 

But  full  of  much  unrest, 
Of  which  we  make  the  best 

As  our  term  of  life   decreases. 
In  youth  we  feel  sublime, 

Though  when  we're  passed  the  prime, 
Begin  to  think  it  time 

To  be  careful   of  the  pieces. 

The  pocket  of  your  coat 

Contains  a   Five  Pound  Note, 
On  which  your  name  you  wrote 

So  neatly  between  the  creases ; 
By  some  strange   oversight 

With  it  your  pipe  you  light, 
Then  jump   up   in   a  fright; 

And  try  to  secure  the  pieces. 

It   happens  that  you  hold 

A  piece  of  china   old, 
And  worth  its  weight  in  gold, 

As  its  value   still   increases ; 
You  take  it  up  to  view, 

It  drops  and  breaks  in  two, 
Whatever  can  you  do, 

But  collect  and  save  the  pieces. 
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And  so  it  is  in  life, 


When  business  cares  are  rife, 
That  after  years  of  strife, 

Calm  retirement  you  releases ; 
But  age  has  found  you  out, 

With  rheumatiz  and  gout, 
And  all  you  think  about, 

Is  to  take  care  of  the  pieces. 


HOLIDAY    LIFE    IN    A    LINCOLNSHIRE 

VILLAGE. 

Lo !    the  land   of  lullaby, 

The  home  of  the   drowsy  God, 

Where  we  stretch  ourselves  and  lie, 
Or  sit  in  our  chairs  and  nod. 

Here  excitement  is  unknown, 

Nobody's  in   a  hurry ; 
Though  the  folks  work   hard  I   own, 

They're  never  seen  to  flurry. 

We've  no  gas  to  light  our  lanes; 

And  driuk  water  from  a  stream  ; 
As   for   any   parish  drains, 

They're  a  fiction   and  a  dream. 

Thus  we  pass  our  lives  away, 
In  eating,   drinking,   sleeping, 

Scarcely  know  the  time  of  day, 
In  good  old  Town    of  Deeping. 
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THE   FLOWER. 

One  morning   a  child  put  a  seed  in  the  earth, 

And  then  with  anxiety  looked  for  its   birth  ; 

Till  at  last   it  detected   a  tiny  wee  thing, 

Brought  into  life  by  the  genial  Spring. 

The  child  was  enchanted  and  tended  its  prize, 

As  day  after  day  it  increased  in  its  size. 

And  counting  each  leaf  on  the   plant  as  it  grew, 

It  watched  for  the  bud  that  now  came  into  view. 

From  the  bud  as   it  opened  a  flow'r  burst  in  sight, 

And  the  child  clapped  its  hands  with  joy  and  delight. 

Then   dew  fell  from  Heaven  to  water  that  flower, 

Enhancing   its  beauty   from  hour  to   hour ; 

While  its  sweet  honeyed  breath,  with  fragrance  so  rare, 

Diffused  its  perfume  through  the  neighbouring  air ; 

The  bee  and  the  butterfly  often  were  filled 

With  the  essences  pure  from  its  lips   distilled. 

And  so  it  remained  in  its  glory  and  pride, 

Until  struck  by  the  cold,  it  withered  and  died. 

Then  the   poor  little  child  neglected  its  play 

To  mourn  for  the  flower  thus  taken  away  ; 

And  to  its  young  mind  this  sad  lesson  was  brought, 

That  the  pleasures  of  earth  are  transient  and  short. 
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THE   SMALL  INVESTOB. 

Small    Investors  are  a   troublesome  class, 
Source  of  worry  to  their  brokers,   Alas  ! 

Full  of   cares, 

Stocks  and  shares, 

Bulls  or  Bears, 
They  ever  predict  what's  coming  to  pass. 

Their   instructions  are  vague  and  misleading, 
And  they  often  require  careful  reading  ; 

Do  not  try, 

If  too  high  ; 

Have  a  try 
And  wire  me  tho  result  of  the   dealing. 

Of  wild  cat  schemes  in  course  of  creation, 
They've  the   early  and  best   information. 

Got  the  tip, 

Don't  let  slip, 

Have  a  dip 
In  the  new  "  Eel  Pie  Trust  Corporation." 

Should   monetary   troubles  be  dawning, 
Their   fear   and  alarm   is   appalling. 
Horrid   fright, 

«...  ~ 

Sleepless  night, 
Can't  sit  tight, 
Must  consult    the  broker  iu  tho    morning. 

They  buy  in   and  sell  out  to  their  sorrow, 
And  to  take  up  new  stocks — have  to    borrow. 

Then  they  trek, 

No  more  spec, 

Save   the   wreck, 
Which  they  place  in    Consols  on   the   morrow. 
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PRIMROSE    DAY. 

Now  search  ye  well  the  woodlands  o'er, 
And  the  hedge  rows  by  the   way ; 
Pray  gather  ye  a  goodly  store, 
To-morrow  will  be  Primrose    Day, 
When  we  do  honour  to  the  brave. 
To  him  who  Britain's  foes  withstood, 
The  primrose  place  upon  his  grave, 
Our  lloral  badge  of  brotherhood ; 
And   proudly  wear  for  all  to  see 
This  emblem  of   our  unity. 
For  Primrose  leagues  will  ever   be 
Strong  bulwarks  of  security. 


THE    SLEEPING  DONKEY. 

Neddy  was  a  steady  goer 

As  ever   munched   a  carrot, 
lie  never  spoke,  but  thought  the  more, 

Like  the  reputed   parrot. 

At   work  a  quiet,  patient  soul, 
Who   sometimes  got  a  whacking, 

And  all   day  long  he   carried  coals, 
But  oft  of  corn   was  lacking. 

His  labour  done,  then  in  a  field 
He  was  tethered  for  the  night, 

And  eat  such  grass  as  it  would  yield, 
To  allay  his  appetite. 
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About   a  mile,   or  close  upon, 

Lived  a  worthy  dairyman, 
He  bad  a  son  whose  name  was  John, 

Deep  in  love  with  Mary  Ann. 

The  night  was  dark  and  somewhat  dense 
When  this  couple  took  a   walk, 

And  arm  in  arm  did  re-commence 
The  usual  lovers'  talk. 

John  soon   began  to   foolish  grow, 

Said  he  to  his  willing  miss, 
"  I've  been  away  all  day  you  know, 

And  can  fairly  claim  a  kiss.' 
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While  in   the  act  of  being  sealed, 
They  in  the  darkness  stumbled 

Against   some  object  in   the  field, 
On   which  they   headlong  tumbled. 

The  scene  which  then  arose   thereon, 
Would  baffle  the  pen   of  man, 

The  shouts  and  oaths  of  Master  John, 
Mixed  with  screams  of  Mary  Ann. 

Who,  when  she  fell  upon  the  ground, 

Amidst  the  general  wreck, 
In  place  of  "  dearest   John,"   she  found 

Her  arms  were  round  the  donkey's  neck. 

Poor  Neddy  was  the  stumbling  block, 

Enjoying  rest  intensely, 
Was  fast  asleep  ;    then  came  a  shock, 

Which  startled  him  immensely. 
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John  was  rather  a  heavy   weight, 

His  lassie  no  light  feather, 
To  come  off  worst  was  Neddy's  fate, 

As  all  lay  sprawled  together. 

Which  of  the  three  was  frightened  most, 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say, 
What  little  courage  John  could  boast, 

Melted  speedily  away. 

Mary  Ann  was  in  great  distress, 
Besides  being  badly  bruised, 

She  tore  her  new  silk  walking  dress, 
And  her  hat  was  much  contused. 

The  sequel  I  regret  to  tell, 

The  maiden   was  offended, 
And  said  that  she  knew  very  well 

The  whole  thing  was  intended. 

Who  e'er  the  secret  did  betray, 

I  have  really  no  idea, 
But  soon  the  laughing  stock  were  they 

Of  the  country  far  and  near. 

If  you  your  footsteps   should  propel 
Towards  the  Town  of  Swansea, 

Inquire  about  the  pair  who   fell 
Across  the  sleeping  Donkey. 
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KEG  RETS. 

Regrets — bitter,  fruitless,  unavailing, 

For  ever  the  human  mind  assailing  ; 

Our  chances  lost,  and  work  oft  left  undone, 

Frequent  defeats,  but  seldom  victories  won  ; 

Uncharitable  thoughts,  the  angry  word 

Now  past  recall,  still  in  the  conscience  heard  ; 

Duties  neglected  till  it  grew  too   late, 

Rise  up  in  troops  to  thunder  at  our  gate, 

While  on  our  walls  in  mystic  writing   seen, 

Those  sad  and  mournful  words — "  it  might  have  been." 


TEMPUS    FUGIT. 

Time  was,   and  is,  and  will  be  evermore, 
The  sport  of  fools  who  waste  its  precious  store, 
While  others  vainly  try  to  stay  its   hand, 
And  in  the  hour  glass  check   the  falling  sand, 
To  studious  minds  one  lifetime's  little  span 
Is  insufficient  to  enable  man 
To  conquer  science  or  new  problems  solve, 
Which  great  and  useful  issues  may   involve, 
Though  to  the  wearied  sick  it  seems  to   drag, 
When  in  tho  sleepless  night  their  spirits  Hag, 
Yet   to   the  healthy,   strong,    hard-working   soul, 
Time's  rapid  Avheels  are  ever  on   the  roll, 
Succeeding  years  move  faster  than  before, 
And  'twill  be  thus  till  time  shall  be  no  more. 
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SPUING     CLEANING. 

Your  fireside  enjoyment  is  immense, 
Most  comfortable  in  every  sense ; 

Weather  is  cold, 

Awfully  sold, 

When  you  are  told, 
Spring-cleaning   is   about  to  commence. 

Next  day  comes  that  gossip   narrator, 

The  Charwoman,   ugh  !     how  you  hate  her 

Laying  her  snares, 

Pails  on   the  stairs, 

Wandering    chairs, 
O'er   which  you  fall  sooner  or  later. 

Patience  a  virtue — nice  old  adage, 

When  fed  on   cold  meat,  pickled   cabbage  ; 

Chimneys  sweeping, 

Carpets  beating, 

Windows  cleaning, 
'Tis  enough  to  make  a  man  savage. 

Scouring    of  floors,  skirting  boards,  sashes  ; 
The   wall  papers  ruined  by  splashes. 

The  housewife,   she, 

Cross  as  can  be, 

Cat  on  the  spree, 
While  you  sit  in  sackcloth  and  ashes. 
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Now  driven  from  your  snug  little  room, 

To  make   way  for  the  brush  and  the  broom  ; 

The  maids  ignore 

Closing  a  door, 

Bad  cold  in  store 
Completes  your  desolation   and  gloom. 

You  are  much  disturbed  of  a   morning, 
By  overhead  footsteps  and  crawling  ; 

Wife  ill  in  bed, 

Pains  in  the  head, 

Cook  almost  dead, 
And  the  housemaid  just  given  warning. 

The  Charwoman  has  hasten'd   away, 
Leaving  behind  her  some  debts  to  pay  ; 

Bottles  of  gin 

At  local   inn, 

Which   made   you   grin, 
Till  you  missed  some   of   your   clothes  next  day 

In  due  course,  this  carnival  scrubbing, 
Much  polishing,  dusting  and  rubbing, 

Comes   to  an   end. 

Your  tempers  mend, 

Shake  hands  old  friend, 
Your  house  looks  the  better  for  tubbing. 
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DOGGIE. 

Doggie,  what  may  your  sentiments  bo  ? 

As  yon  sit   at  the  foot   of  my    chair  ; 
Casting  your  bead-like  eyes  upon   me, 

With  a   meek  and  intelligent  stare. 

You  watch  every  movement  I  make, 
And  each  morsel  of  food  that  I  eat ; 

And  if  my  hat  from  its  peg  I  take, 
You  excitedly  rise  to  your   feet. 

Oft  have  I   heard  your  furious  bark, 

And  your  good-humour'd  growl  when  at  play 

But  I  am  just  as  much  in  the  dark 
To  learn  what  you  are  trying  to  say. 

That  you  understand  me,   I  must  own, 
For   should  I  but   happen  to  mention, 

A  word  such  as  cat,  biscuit  or  bone, 
You  prick  up  your  ears,   all   attention. 

I  had  wished   you  could  talk  just  like  me, 
But,  perhaps,  you'd  be  saucy  and  argue  ; 

So  let  matters  remain  and  you'll  see 

How  well  I'll  watch  over  and  guard  you. 
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WISE    FOLKS   OF  SOCIETY. 

There  are  well  meaning  souls  who  take  a  delight, 
Advising,  correcting,  and   placing  you  right ; 
Correct  in  their  theory,  though  faulty  in  fact, 
Seeking  for  power,  yet   powerless  to  act ; 
And  of  their  capacity,  doubts  they  have  none, 
As  highest   authorities  under  the  sun. 
As  prophets  they'll  discount   the  future  of   time, 
And  for  after  events  their  wisdom's  sublime  ; 
Crammed   full  of  recipes,   they   feel  no  restraint, 
In  prescribing  for  every  kind  of   complaint. 
In  buying  of   stocks   they  have   ever  a  tip, 
Which  they  give  you  in   secret,  finger  on  lip, 
And   sometimes   will  mention  the  name  of  a  horse, 
Safe  as  a  winner  on  Newmarket    Course  ; 
Condemning  your  customs,   old  habits  and   ways, 
As  barbarous  relics  of  primitive  days  : 
Should  you  give  way  you'll  have  reason  to   mourn, 
For  they'll  move  you  about  like  a  chess-board  pawn. 
Yet  with  all  their  knowledge  you  rarely  will   find 
Them  much  better  off  than  the  rest  of   mankind. 
Perhaps  in  their  wishing  to   set  people  straight, 
They've  neglected  themselves  until   it's  too  late. 
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THE    MONTHS. 

January  cold  and  hazy, 

When  you  hybernate — get  lazy, 

Snow  and  sleet, 

Chilly  feet, 

Bills  to  meet, 
'Tis  enough  to  send  you  crazy. 

February  is  much  the  same, 
Evenings  spent  in  social  game, 

Wind  due  east, 

Bad  for  beast, 

Grood  at  least 
To  some  dentists  I  could  name. 

March  is  the  harbinger  of  Spring, 

When  starlings  build  and  blackbirds  sing, 

Listen — hush  ! 

Scrubbing  brush, 

Soap  and  slush, 
The  usual  sounds  house-cleanings  bring. 

Now  April  wears  a  cheerful  face, 
Cockney  gardeners  dig  apace, 

Sow  split  peas, 

Pray  don't  tease ! 

What  you  please  ! 
Cocoanuts — if  you  have  space. 
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Hail  to  the  lovely  month  of   May, 
Wild  flowers  make  the  landscape  gay, 

Birds'   nest  rout, 

Stopped  up   spout, 

Coals  run  out, 
And  prices  very  high  to-day. 

Arrives  the   charming  month  of  June, 
Which  soon  puts   everything  in   tune, 

Been  too  bold, 

So  I'm  told, 

Caught  a  cold. 
Cast  off  my  winter  clothes  too   soon. 


July  breaks  forth  in  Summer's  heat, 
And   gilds  the  waviug   fields  of  wheat. 

Scorching   hot, 

Thirsty  lot, 

Tell  you  what ! 
A  shower  of  rain  would  be  a  treat. 

Kind  August  smiles  upon  the  hops, 
And  farmers  now  get  in  their   crops, 

Weather  warms, 

Thunder  storms, 

Wasps  in   swarms 
Hover  about  the  sweetmeat  shops. 

September  oft  brings  in  its  train 
Healthy  weather,  genial  rain, 

Town  vacate, 

Expenses  great, 

Seaside  hate, 
Be  glad  to  get  back   home  again. 
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October  tints  the  landscape  o'er, 

While  sportsmen  tramp  the  fields  and  moor. 

Hearts  broken, 

Courts  open, 

Much  spoken, 
While  lawyers  play  at  battledore. 

November  warns  us  winter's  near, 
Autumnal  leaves  now  disappear, 

Keep  out   fog, 

Drink  hot  grog, 

Homeward  jog, 
For  the  weather's  now  severe. 

December  holds  us  tightly   bound, 
With  frozen  rivers,  snow  clad  ground, 

Feared  the  worst, 

Pipes  have  burst, 

All  immersed, 
The  plumber  isn't  to  be  found ! 
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PANTOMIME. 

I  loved  the  grand  old  Pantomimes, 
With   all   their  fun  and  frolic, 

Though  some  say  I'm  behind  the  times, 
As  much  as  spleen   or  cholic. 

It  was  to  me  a  pleasing  sight, 

Little  children  in  each  box, 
Who  clapped  their  hands  in  sheer  delight, 

When  the  clown   was   in  the  stocks. 

Or  laughed  outright  at  Pantaloon, 
When  the  bobby  ran   him  in, 

For  stealing  an   old  wooden   spoon, 
Or  some  such  trivial  sin. 

And  then  the  dancing  Columbine, 
All  her  movements  made  with  iaste, 

Let  Harlequin  his  arms  entwine 
Round  about  her  supple  waist. 

The  transformation  scene  gave   birth 

To   a  pageant   truly  grand, 
The  most  lovely  sight   on   earth, 

Sweetest  glimpse  of  Fairyland. 

Pure   Pantomime's  no  more   the   rage, 

Quite  extinct   or  nearly  so, 
For  Music  Halls  usurp  the   stage, 

"  Change  "  and  i:  turn  "  are  all   the  go. 
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A    MUSICAL    MEDLEY. 

Our  critic  was  asked  to  write 

His  ideas  on  songs  and  glees, 
Mad,  I  think,  lie  must  be  quite, 

In  penning  such  lines  as  these. 

The  vocalist  of  the  day, 

Tenor,  bass,  or  baritone, 
Has  the  strangest  things  to  say 
Which  he'd  rather  let  alone. 

He'll  ask,  "  Let  me  dream  again," 

While  "In  Marble  Halls"  you'll  find  him 

Thinking  of  his  "  Pretty  Jane  " 
"  The  girl  he  left  behind  him." 

After  "  Wearing  of  the  green," 

More  national  than  clover, 
He  will  shout,  "  My  Queen  !   My  Queen  ! ' 

"  For  ever,  and  for  ever." 

To  his  "  Molly  Bawn "  at  nights 

He  complains  in  useless  talk, 
And  his  "  Dearest  Maud  "  invites 

To  take  a  "Garden"  walk. 

Then  comes  "Summer's"  latest  "Rose," 

And  the  immortal  "  Sally," 
Who  was  happy,  I  suppose, 

With  "  Tom  Bowling  "  in  "  Our  alley." 
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lie  "  fears  no  foe,"  why  should  he  ? 

"  Shining  armour's  "   out  of  date  ; 
"  Excelsior,"  how  could  he — 

Be  up  of  a  night  so  late. 

"  Mother  hear  our  frantic  call," 
"Oh!    is  the  Battle  over?" 

"  Maggie  "  we  all  loudly  bawl — 
"  The  cows  are  in  the  clover." 

"Minstrel  boy,"   why  did'st   thou  roam 
To  provoke  the  cruel  fates? 

Better  thou  hadst  stayed  at  home 
And  joined  in  the  "  Xmas  Waits." 

"  What  are  the  wild  waves  saying  ?" 
"  We  won't  go  home  till  morning ; ': 

"  Oh  !   that   we  too  were  maying," 
Despite    "The   Gipsy's  Warning." 

"She  wore  a  wreath  cf  roses," 

Net  useful  as  a  bonnet, 
Which   on  the  head  reposes 

With  lilac  flowers  upon  it. 

Oh!   sweet  "Alice,  where  art  thou?" 
"On  banks   of  Allan   Water?" 

I'm  "  In  sheltered  vale  "  just  now 
Seeking  "  The  Bailiff's  Daughter." 

"  Tell  me  Mary  how   to  woo  thee ; ': 
Modest  request  I  must  say  ; 

He'd  turn  cobbler  and  shoe  thee 
If  you  would  show  him  the  way. 
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"  Nancy  Lee  ':  'twas  very  wrong 
To  list  to  "  The  Tar's  farewell," 

As  ho  sang  the  well  known  song 
Praising  "  The  Leather  bottel." 

"  Gipsy  Countess,"  pray  step  out 

And  rattle  the  tambourine, 
Let  us  "  Rule  Britannia  "  shout, 

And  thunder  "  God   save  the  Queen." 


NIGHT   SHADOWS. 

Most   birds   and   beasts   of   prey 
I)o  shun   the   light  of   day, 
The   gamester's   at   his   play, 

Whilst   his   wife   at   home   is   weeping. 
He   hails   the   setting   sun 
His   reckless   course   to   run, 
And   evil    deeds   are   done 

AVhilst   all   honest   folks   are    sleeping. 

The   fox   is   on   the   prowl 
To   look   for   duck    or   fowl ; 
The   soft   and   fluffy   owl 

Has   resumed   its   midnight   station. 
The   bright   and   silent   moon 
To    poachers   is   a   boon, 
Their   nets   will   very   soon 

Be   fixed  in   the   squire's   plantation. 
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It   is   at   such   an   hour, 
Having   left  their   tower, 
The   bats   are   now    on    scour 

Round  and  round  the  old  church  steeple. 
The   badger   leaves   its   hole, 
And   hedgehogs,   like   the   mole, 
Begin   to    levy   toll 

On   the   earth-worm,  grub   and   beetle 

The   wild   duck   quits   its   reeds, 
The   home   wherein  it  breeds, 
And   nightly   now   it   feeds 

In    autumnal   stubble   fields. 
The   rabbits   all   turn   out, 
Each   other   chase   about, 
And   steal   the   tender   sprout 

Which    the   poor   cotter's   garden   yields. 

The  burglar  comes  at  night, 

Causing  alarm  and   fright ; 

Policemen   out  of  sight, 
And  you  whistle  for  them  in  vain. 

Within  his  cottage   doors 

Old  Giles,  the  ploughman,  snores, 

Till  sunlight  on  him  pours, 
Summoning  him  to  work  again. 
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A  SUMMER  AFTERNOON. 

From  break  of  day  the  farmer's  men 

Are  working  hard  in  field  and  fen ; 

'Tis  harvest  time,  so  great  the  heat, 

That  oft  at  noon  the  men  retreat, 

And  to  some  sheltered  spot  repair 

To  rest  and  wait  for  cooler  air. 

Around  the  farm  a  sultry  haze, 

Caused  by  the  scorching  solar  rays ; 

The  watch-dog  stretched  across  the  path, 

Fully  enjoys  his  sunny  bath ; 

While  near  the  door  the  household  cat 

Lies  sleeping  on  a  cosy  mat. 

Her  restless  kitten  hides  apart, 

Heady  to  make  a  spring  or  dart 

At  any  object  moving  by, 

A  rustling  leaf  or  buzzing  fly. 

The  poultry  yard  is  calm  once  more, 

The  eggs  are  laid,  the  cackling's  o'er; 

Their  mid-day  toilet  just  begun, 

The  hens  are  basking  in  the  sun, 

Or  in  the  ground  their  bodies  thrust, 

To  cleanse  their  feathers  with  the  dust. 

The  pigeons  round  the  dove-cot  sit 

As  if  they  had  a  moping  fit ; 

It  is  the  drowsy  time  of  day 

When  man  and  beast  all  effort  stay. 
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"  PEBFIDY." 

Jones  cast  his  eyes  on  a  bashful  maiden, 
And  oft  found  himself  with  presents  laden  ; 
To  propitiate  her  peerless  beauty, 
As  ever  becomes  a  lover's  duty. 
Despite  these  off'rings  upon  her  altar, 
Her  once  faithful  love  began  to  falter  ; 
A  flower  he  gave  her  in  the  early  morn 
By  Smith  at  night  in  button-hole  was  worn. 
'Twas  a  bitter  pill  for  Jones  to  swallow — 
It  taught  him  how  love  was  frail  and  hollow  ; 
So  round  cupid's  shrine  he  ceased  his  dangling, 
To  follow  the  gentle  art  of  angling — 
His  wounded   feelings  thus  find  an  outlet, 
In  trying  to  catch  the  little  troutlet. 


THE    BABY. 

'Tis  said,  a  baby  rules  the  house, 
But  no  one  rules  the  baby  ; 

Mysterious  to  man  or  mouse, 
True,  ne'ertheless  it  may  be. 

Now  arrives  the  great  day  of  show, 

For  baby's  first  reception  ; 
Mamma's  costume,  by  "  Worth  &  Co.," 

Pronounced  by  all   perfection. 
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Half-a-dozen  females  bending 
O'er  what  seems  a  mass  of  lace, 

Drawing  near  you  see  it  blending 
With  a  pink  and  chubby  face. 

Baby  is  all  that  one  could  wish, 
In  charge  of  the  comely  nurse. 

And  she  holds  it  up  for  you  to  kiss, 
While  you  dip  into  your  purse. 

After  a  well-brewed  tea  'tis  found 
There  is  still  much  to  admire ; 

The  baby  is  again  brought  round, 
And  they  fail  not  to  incpiire. 

Who  is  it  like  do  you  suppose  ? 

An  awkward  question  rather  ; 
Now,  has  it  got  its  mother's  nose, 

Or  is  it  like  the  father? 

Pray,  compare  it  not  with  others, 
Or  you  will  only  get  a  hooting  ; 

'Tis  the  envy  of   the  mothers, 
And  pride  of  "  Upper  Tooting." 
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SOURS    AND    SWEETS. 

When  the  wind  blows  from  the  east, 
And  the  cook  has  spoilt  the  feast ; 
When  the  water-pipes  have  burst, 
And  your  cold  is  at  its  worst — 
'Tis  distressing  ! 

When  the  drains  have  all  gone  wrong, 
And  the  smell  of  gas  is  strong  ; 
When  the  kitchen  flue's  alight, 
And  the  roof  not  water-tight — 
Most  depressing  ! 

When  the  summer  comes  at  last, 
You  forget  the  winter  past ; 
While  beneath  a  shady  tree 
You  enjoy  a  cup  of  tea — 
How  refreshing  ! 

When  the  birds  sing  all  around, 
And  the  summer  flow'rs  abound ; 
When  you  lie  upon  the  beach, 
Ear  from  work  and  out  of  reach — 
Past  expressing ! 

In  our  lives  strange  things  compete — 
Now  the  sour,  and  now  the  sweet ; 
Sometimes  pleasure,  sometimes  pain, 
Then  comes  sunshine,  then  comes  rain- 
All  redressing  ! 
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MONEY. 

Schemes  for  increasing  wealth  are  found 
'Mong  those  by  it  seldom  troubled ; 

Just  try  them  with  a  hundred  pound, 
If  you'd  see  it  quickly  doubled. 

Money  makes  money,  so  they  say, 
Which  in  the  abstract  may  be  true, 

But  frequently  it  melts  away, 
Like  the  early  morning  dew. 

Instead  of  making  money,  they 

Would  soon  lose  it,  to  their  sorrow, 

And  be,  when  called  upon  to  pay, 
Beduced  to  beg  or  borrow. 

Oh  !    would  that  men  would  be  content 
With  the  bread  of  honest  labour, 

And  cease  to  crave  with  minds  intent 
For  the  riches  of  their  neighbour. 


THE    CONCERT. 

I'm  not  what   is  called  a  musical   man, 

Yet  tc  become  one  I  try   all   I  can, 

Sometimes  I  find  myself  booked  for  a  seat, 

To  hear  what  is  called  a  classical   treat. 

Then  I  am  told  to   sit  perfectly  still, 

And  not  to  fidget  as  if  I  were  ill, 

Nor  to  sigh  or  to  yawn  like  one   with  the  blues, 
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Nor  crackle  or  crumple  the  "  Evening  News." 

Let  me  describe  as  it  comes  in  my  head 

The  last  great  concert  to  which  I  was  led — ■ 

First  came  a  pale  and  long-haired  Professor, 

Of  the  piano,   a  cruel  oppressor. 

Who,  after  combing  his  hair    with  his  hands, 

Adjusted  his  sleeves  and  his  large  wrist -bands  ; 

I'm  struck  with  horror — my  fear  increases, 

Lest  he  explode  in  a  thousand  pieces. 

Now  came  a   soprano  superbly  grand, 

"  The  last  rose  of  summer "  held  in  her  hand, 

And  sang  it  with  so  much  feeling  and  taste 

That  I  cried  "  encore "  too  soon  in  my  haste  ! 

This  caused  some  to  laugh  and  others  to  stare, 

Which  made  me  assume  an  innocent  air  ; 

And  a  youth  I   fancy  sitting  near  me 

Grot  credit  for  this  "  petite  gaucherie." 

Then  the  next  artist  who   came  on   to  play 

Was  the  most  eminent  man  of  the  day — 

'Twas  Herr  Yon  Slosch,  the  violin  player, 

Who  proved  a  terrible  cat-gut  slayer. 

He  made  it  squeak  and  he  caused  it  to  roar, 

And  scraped  with  his  bow  till  I'm  sure  'twas  sore, 

When  a  broken   string  closed  his  sonata, 

To  which  I  had  been  a  listening  martyr. 

Last  to  appear  was  a  favourite  bass, 

Who  made  his  bow  with  a  serious  face ; 

The  song  he  sang  was  the  "  Diver "  I  think, 

Descending  so  low  I  thought  he  would  sink. 

After  a  growl  in  the  depths  of  the  sea, 

Hose  to  the  top  on  a  strong  upper  Gr; 
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Much   standing  about  on  a  draughty  floor 

Outside  of  the  ladies'   waiting-room  door. 

Then  hailing  a  cab  was  home  once  again, 

Glad  to  escape  from  the  wind  and  the  rain  ; 

Now,  contrary  to  my  usual  habit, 

I  took  for  supper  a  good  Welsh  rabbit. 

In  my   dreams  that  night   I  was  sore  distrest, 

Thought  the  Professor  was  thumping  my  chest, 

That  "  Slosch  "  had  swallowed  the  grand  piano. 

Then  eloped  with  the  lovely  soprano  ! 


"  DIANA." 

Diana  was  both  good  and  brave, 
With  athletes  she  liked  to  mingle, 

Many  a  youth  she  did  enslave, 
But  determined  to  keep  single. 

Cycling  was  her  fav'rite  sport, 

Through  the  traffic  she  would  "  wheedle," 
Dart  in  and  out,  but  never  caught, 

Like  a  game  of  "  thread  the  needle." 

She  learned   to  swim  without  delay ; 

And  engaged  a  fencing  master ; 
At  rowing  she  could  lead   the  way, 

For  no  girl  could  e'er  scull  faster. 

Then  on  the  great  regatta  day, 
With  the  river  full  of  bunting, 

She'd  show  her  skill  and  bear  away 
The  lady's  first  prize  for  punting. 
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She  rode  to  hounds,  I  need  not  say, 
But  her  course  now  ran  less  sweetly, 

For  on,  I  think,  the  second  day 
She  had  come  to  grief  completely. 

'Twas  told  me  in  a  hollow  tone, 
Quite  enough  my  blood  to  curdle, 

"  Di,  with  a  broken  collar  bone, 

Has  been  brought  home  on  a  hurdle. 

Di  said  she  did  not  care  a  peg, 
But  coming  a  second  cropper, 

Has  now  to  wear  a  wooden  leg, 
And  is  open  to  an  offer. 


THE    TROUT-FISHER. 

Have  you  had  any  sport  to-day,  sir  ? 

A  question  often  out  of  season — 
The  angler  answered  with  a  "  Nay,  sir," 

And  he  then  explained  the  reason. 

This  is  a  favourite  stream  for  trout 

Remarked  my  landlord's  charming  daughter, 

And  I  find  it  suits  them  out  and  out, 
For  they  decline  to  leave  the  water. 

I  have  flogged  and  whipped  all  day,  he  said 
Without  a    single  rise  or  warning, 

But  the  trout  have  had  a  "  rise  ':  from  me, 
For  I've  been  up  since  four  this  morning. 
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SUNSHINE. 

Sun,  sun,  thou  glorious  orb, 
I  love  to  bask  in  thy  rays, 

Thy  warmth  and  light  to  absorb, 
Which  gild  the  pleasant  days. 

Thou  makest  man's  heart  rejoice 
In   forgetfulness   of  night ; 

And  if  I  could  have  my  choice 
I'd  die  in  thy  beaming  light. 

If  thou  wouldst  shine   for  ever 
I  would  never  stay  within, 

And  nought  my  soul  should  sever 
Whilst   I  thy  warmth  could  win. 


JOHN    DOBBS. 

John  Dobbs  was  one  not  like  to  starve, 
Being  something  in  the  City, 

A  joint  on  Sunday  he  would  carve 
For  six  children  and  wife  Kitty. 

He  was  a  very  steady  man, 

No  rent  or  taxes  in  arrear, 
In  genreal  his  income  ran 

To  some  three  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
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But  soon  the  fiend  of  discontent, 
The  dread  bane  of  our  existence, 

Had  made  his  soul  its  tenement 
With  a  cruel  hard  persistence. 

Oh  !    to  be  a  millionaire, 

A  rich  Potentate  or  Grandee, 

Became  his  usual  form  of  prayer 
In  the  temple  of  his  fancy. 

The  unforseen  occurs,  how  true  ! 

And  the  things  we  least  expected 
Happen  and  give  substance  to 

The  air  castles  we've  erected. 

He  one  day  in  the  papers  saw 
The  demise  of  his   uncle  Joe, 

And  found  himself  his  heir-at-law 
To  fifty  thousand  pounds  or  so. 

For  work  he  now  was  much  too   "  tall," 
So  drove  a  carriage   with  a  pair ; 

And,   as  his  house  was  now  too  small, 
He  took   one  larger  in  Mayfair. 

Now  everyone  was  at  his  purse, 
He   had  many  poor  relations, 

The  charities  were  even  worse 
In  clamouring  for  donations. 

A  chairman,  he  was  made,  of  course, 
By  a  bogus  Company's  crew, 

Who  used  him   as  a  stalking  horse 
To  rob  the  public  of  their  due. 
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Plenty  of  friends  now  flocked  round   John, 

All  bent  on  profit  making ; 
They  gave  him  tips  and  put  him  on 

Each  rotten  undertaking. 

He  watched  the  markets  day  by  day, 

Operations  by  bulls  or  bears, 
And  saw  his  money  slip   away 

In  his  depreciated   shares. 

About  this  time  his  lawyer,   too, 
Being  troubled  with  the  shortage, 

Went  to  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new, 
With  the  proceeds  of  a  mortgage. 

Our  friend  he  now  began  to  see 

That  wealth  brings  its  worrying  cares  ; 

Happier  man  by  far  was  he 

When  he'd  owned  neither  stocks  nor  shares. 

Being  of  fortune  much  bereft, 

The  course   he  should  pursue  was  plain, 
To  make  the  best  of  what  was  left, 

And  settle  down  to  work  again. 
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NIGHT. 


'Tis  the  captivity   of  night, 

When  nature  holds  her  slaves  in  bond, 
Some  to  sleep  until  morning  light 

Under  her  soft  and  magic  wand. 
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Others  awake  with  anxious  care, 
List  to  the  strike  of  every  hour 

That  echoes  through  the  frosty  air 

From  the  old  village  church  clock  tower. 
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At  night  men's  troubles  always  seem 

Colossal  to  the  wakeful  mind, 
And  sleepless  brains   with  projects  teem 

The  needful  remedies  to  find. 

With  feverish  brow  and  throbbing  head 
The  restless  sick  turn  to  and  fro' 

Upon  their  soft  but  weary  bed, 

Watching  the  night  lamp's  fitful  glow. 

Then  greet  the  first  soft  rays  of   light, 
Diffusing  through  the  window   panes 

To  cheer  the  prisoners   of  night, 

And   gently  free  thern  from   their  chains. 
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THE    CENSUS. 

A  genteel  boarding-house  at  Clapham-on-Sea 
Was  kept  by  a  lady  one  mistress  Mac  G., 
Who  had  in  her   charge  about  forty  or  more 
Of  bachelors,  widows,   some  spinsters  a  score. 
The  peace  which  so  frequently  reigned  in  her  flock, 
One  morning  received   a  most  terrible  shock  ; 
The  time   for  preparing  the  census  had  come 
From   each  fashionable  district,  suburb  and  slum. 
Poor  mistress  Mac  Gr.  was  excited  and  grieved 
At  the  census  paper  she  had  just  received ; 
When  it  became  known  it  created  the  deuce, 
In   fact,   like   a   cat,   'mongst  the  pigeons  let  loose. 
The  house  was  now  in  a  state  of  commotion, 
As  a  lake  turned  into  a  boiling  ocean  ; 
The   curious  looked  to  see  what   was  in  it, 
Bnt  no  one  appeared  inclined  to  begin  it, 
Till   Tomkins,  a  clerk  from    the  bank  in  the  town, 
Who  was  famed  as  a  wag,  then  placed  himself  down 
As  fifty,  although  he  could  not  have   been  more 
Than  the  frivolous  age,  of  about  twenty-four. 
Now  some  did  resent  this  poor  kind  of  joking, 
Believing  at  them  some  fun  he  was  poking, 
And  such  was  the  case,  for  he  called  it  a  spree, 
And  relished  the  fun  in  the  highest  degree. 
The  paper  complete,  it   was  placed  in  the  hall 
Quite  ready  in  case  the  collector  should  call ; 
But  being  alone,  unguarded  by  sentries, 
Some  villain,  'twas  found,   had  doctored  the  entries. 
Thus,  sixty-and-three  was  the  age  of  Miss  B., 
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Now  cruelly  altered  to  seventy-three. 
Old  Major  de  Bloc  swore  a  furious  oath 
When   informed  of  his  age's  marvellous  growth. 
So  much  curiosity,  malice,  and  spite, 
Pervaded  the  house  on  that  Saturday  night  ; 
Few  persons  escaped  from   some  imputation, 
And  fibs  were  told  of  each  kind  and  gradation. 
Some  were  outspoken  and  many  were  written, 
Yet  no  one  appeared  to  be  conscience  stricken. 
There  was  quite  enough  in  that  census  paper 
To  vex  the  soul  of   the  rigidest  Quaker. 


THE    WASPS'    NEST. 

An  incident  which  happened  to  the  Author. 

A  fisher  at  the  river  side 

Wielded   his  long  and   pliant  rod, 

Casting  his  flies  both  far  and  wide 
At  each  forward  step  he   trod. 

High  above  the  bank  behind  him 

Was  seen  another  angling  man 
Waiting  for  his  friend  to  find  him 

Some  jack  baits  for  his  fishing-can. 

Beside  the  river  bank  there  dwelt 

Some  wasps,  who,  much  trouble,  reared  with ; 
They  sometimes  made   their  presence  felt 

When   unduly   interfered  with. 
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Tired  of  standing,  he  looked  around 
For  some  soft  spot  on  which  to  rest, 

And,  sitting  down  upon  the  ground, 
He  closed  the  entrance  to  the   nest. 

How  often  we  have  heard  and  read 

Of  a  single  man  permitting 
Himself  to  think  he's  safe  in  bed 

When  on  a  volcano  sitting. 

Soon  the  homing  wasps  arriving 
Began  to   clamour  to  get  in, 

And  those  imprisoned  were  striving 
Their  sweet  liberty  to  win. 

"  Eun  for  it !"  cried  the  man  below ; 

"Run  for  it,   quick!"  repeated  he, 
13e  off  as  fast  as  you  can  go, 

They're  thick  about  you  as  can  be. 

At  length  our  man  did  realize 

The  situation  he  was  in, 
And  up  and  on  his  feet  did  rise 

To   escape  the  buzzing  din. 

No  wretched  cur  on  Derby  course 
The  gauntlet  of  the  crowd  did  run 

More  madly,   as  he  flew  across, 

Than  this  poor  Isaac  Walton's  son. 

Then  off  he  scampered  full  of  fears, 
Whisking  his  cap  from  left  to  right 

Around  his  face  and  neck  and  ears 
With  all  his  main  and  all  his  might. 
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No  time  to  lose,  he   onward  flew, 
Swiftly  as  his  legs  could  take  him, 

Pursued  by  a  revengeful  crew, 

Pray    Heaven,   do  not  forsake  him. 

The  pace  was  now  too  hot  to  last, 

And  the  bitter  end  was   approaching   near. 

The  angler's  strength  was  failing  fast. 
And  the  prospect  seemed  most   drear. 

At  length  ho   stumbled,  reeled,   and  fell, 
Exhausted  on  the  bank  he  lay — 

When   his  pursuers,  strange  to  tell, 
Passed  o'er  his  prostrate  form  away. 

Then  breathless,  panting,  long  tried  he 

His  poor  senses  to  recover, 
And  find   out  what  his  stings  might  be, 

Yet   not  one  could  he  discover. 

Returning  home,  obliged  to  pass 

The  first  scene  of  his  disaster, 
His  can  was  left  upon  the  grass, 

That  he  might  run  the  faster. 

With  furtive  steps  he  crept  along, 
Pale  and  trembling  in  every  limb, 

Lest  he  should  meet  the  angry  throng 
Who  had  recently  hunted  him. 

Then  all  at  once  a  wasp  flew  out, 
Who   had  been  waiting  his   return, 

And  quickly   put  him  to  the  rout, 
For  the  back  of  his  neck   did  burn. 
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As  spurs  increase  the  horse's  speed, 
So  this  sting  had  a  like  effect, 

It  made  him  stir  his  steps  indeed, 
And  hurry   as  you  might  expect. 

As  seeks  the  hunted  fox  his  lair 
lie  safely  reached  his  inn  at  last, 

Kesolved   of  wasps'   nests  to  beware, 
And  profit  by  the  bitter  past. 


ANGLING    NUISANCES. 
(The  Small  Eel.) 

You  propose  to  fish  for  tench, 
The  spot  you  have  selected, 

Nothing  can  your  ardour  quench, 
Nor  hopes  of  sport  expected. 

First  to  Nottingham  you  wire 
For  a  thousand  worms  or  more, 

And  throw  in  what  you  require 
To  bait  up  the  day  before. 

You  proceed  at  early  day 

Where  the  stream  is  running  slow, 
At  a  kind  of  bend   or  bay 

Where  the  water  lillies  grow. 

You   quietly  take   your  seat 
On  your  basket  and  await 

A  piscatorial   treat 

The  result  of  your  ground   bait. 
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Bob,  bob — a  bite  !   'tis  plain — 
It  can't  be  a  tench  you'll  swear, 

But  as  this  occurs  again 
You  no  longer  can  forbear. 

You  strike  in  angling  fashion, 
But  oh !   the  disgust  you  feel, 

Enough  to  cause  you  passion — 
'Tis  a  wretched  little  eel  ! 

More  you  keep  on  pulling  out 
Mere  boot-laces  of  their  race, 

A  discouragement  no  doubt 

Which  true  fishermen  must  face. 

Quite  useless  to  fret  or  foam, 

So  with  hands  besmeared  with  slime, 
Pack  up  your  traps — go  home, 

Hope  for  better  luck  next  time. 

It   is  in  the  anglers'  creed, 

That  when  with   eels  you're  worried, 
The  tench  are  away  "  on  feed," 

Or  in  the  mud  lie  buried. 


ANGLING    NUISANCES. 
(The  Pope  or  Ruff.) 

Why  this  fish  is  called  a  Pope 
I   scarce   can   understand ; 

He  wears  neither  stole  nor  cope, 
Nor  signet  ring  on  hand. 
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"Au  contraire,"  a  small  "  Bill  Sykes," 

With  evil  ugly  look, 
As  he  bristles   up   his  spikes 

While  takeu   off  the  hook. 

On   the  search  for  food  intent 
In  shoals  they  rove  about ; 

Often  gudgeon  swims  frequent 
And  turn  the  tenants  out. 

When  amongst  the  Popes  you've  got 
Your  fishing  will  be  vain  ; 

You  must  seek  some  other  spot, 
And  try  your  luck  again. 


PARISH    RATES. 

What  !    threepence  more  in  the  pound  to  pay 
For  Council,  School,  and  Parish  expense  ; 

Let's  turn  out  those  in  office   to-day 

And  have  men  who'll  take  care  of   our  pence. 

So  to   Brown  for  the  Parish   I  gave  support, 
And  to   Jones  for  our  School  Board  section  ; 

For  County  Councillor  Smith  I  fought, 
And  each  of  them  gained  his  election. 

Retrenchment,  Reform — an  empty  sound ; 

Political  parrots  the  best  of  them  ; 
For  on  taking  their  seats  it  was  quickly  found 

They  were  just  as  bad  as  the  rest  of  them. 

Oh  !    'tis  merry-go-round  and  jolly 

With  the  money  of  others  to  spend, 
To  indulge  in  your  fads  and  folly, 
With  but  little  to  show  in  the  end. 
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THE    LAWN. 

You  own  a  little  garden  plot, 

Its  aspect  most  forlorn ; 
To  make  the  best  of  what  you've  got 

You  cultivate  the  lawn. 

The  grass  is  in  a  shocking  state, 
Which  causes  you  to  mourn 

When  they  send  in  the  estimate 
For  laying  down  the  lawn. 

The  work  complete  there's  little  doubt 

You'll  rise  at  early  dawn, 
Since  all  the   sparrows  will  turn  out 

For  seed  that's  on  the  lawn. 

You  now  procure  some  string  or  twine, 

Then  garnish  and  adorn, 
With  strips  of  coloured  rags  in  line 

The  surface  of  the  lawn. 

'Tis  quite  enough  to  turn  you  crazy, 
The  weeds  now  daily  born, 

Plantain,  dandelion,  daisy, 

From  which  you  clear  the  lawn. 

The  weather's  scorching  hot,  alack ! 

Impulsively  you're  drawn, 
Into  the  roller  put  your  back, 

Or  worms  will  spoil  the  lawn. 
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Much  sweat  upon  your  brow  appears, 

To  stick  to  it  you've  sworn 
To  push  the  mower,  ply  the  shears, 

And  trim  your  friend — the  lawn. 

The  ground  is  dry  for  want  of  rain, 
The  grass  looks  brown  and  worn, 

Bring  out  the  hose  and  don't  complain, 
But  sprinkle  well  the  lawn. 

Be  careful  that  you  shut  your  gate, 
Lest  notice  should  be  drawn  ; 

Or  you'll  be  charged  an  extra  rate, 
For  watering  the  lawn. 

When  genial  friends  give  you  a  peep, 
To  grumble  you  would  scorn, 

You're  wishing   all  the  while  they'd  keep 
From  walking  on  the  lawn. 

Your  feelings  all  are  over-wrought, 
The  grass  is  scratched  and  torn 

By  a  great  clumsy  dog  they've  brought 
Now  playing  on  the  lawn. 

The   autumn  leaves  fall  day  by  da}-, 
As  from  the  trees  they're   shorn, 

Off  with  your  coat  and  peg  away, 
To  sweep  them  from  the  lawn. 

You  once  were  free,  nor  slavery  knew, 
But  now  you  curse  the  morn 

When  you  became  a  vassal  to 
That  tyrant   called  the   lawn. 
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If  what  you  hate  the  most  be  worry, 

Ever  a  pricking  thorn, 
Take  my  advice  and  do  not  hurry 

To  undertake   a  lawn. 


CONTENTMENT. 

Right  blest  are  they  who  seek  content, 

Bright  star  in   nature's  firmament — 

A  jewel  which  when  found  imparts 

True  gladness  to  the  finders'  hearts. 

It  helps  to  soften,  tends  to   cheer, 

And  sweetens   our  existence  here ; 

Gives  strength  to  meet  the  ills   that  rise 

With  patience  to  philosophize. 

Amongst  its  lessons  these  we  learn — 

To  covet  not,   desire  or  yearn  ; 

To  envy  no  man's  power  or  wealth, 

Nor  him  who   boasts  of  strength  or  health, 

For  many  a  pleasant  fruit  has  bore 

An  insect  gnawing  at  its  core. 

Yon  dashing  carriage,  grand  and  smart, 

May  hold  within  an  aching  heart ; 

And  merriment  oft-times  conceals 

Some  sorrow  which  the  laugher  feels.  ] 

All  nature's  gifts  in  one  combined 

'Twould  be  impossible  to  find. 

Let's  be  contented  with   our  share, 

Nor  pine  when  we  ourselves  compare 

With  fellow-pilgrims  on  the  road 

Journeying  to  the  same  abode. 
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THE    SANDWICH    MEN. 

Of  sights  that  in  the  streets  you  view 
Point  out  a  sadder,   if  you  can, 

Than  sandwich  men — a  wretched  crew. 
Forsaken  both  of  Grod  and  man. 

Here  thev  come,   in  Indian  file — 
Now   scan  each  woeful,  hungry  face 

As  slow  they  tread  their  dreary  mile — 
The  living  pictures  of   disgrace. 

The  wage — but  eighteen-pence  a  day — 
Their  clothing  scant,  but  let  that  pass, 

Amongst  them  we  could  well  portray 
Unfortunates  of  every  class. 

From  pulpit,  hospital  and  bar, 

Bereft  of  pride  and  vanity ; 
From  every  rank   some  fallen  star, 

The  outcasts  of  humanity. 

Some  to  the  poorer  class  belong, 

But  free  from  blame  are  few  or  none; 

Sloth,  drink,  or  gambling  sent  them  wrong, 
Let's  take  the  case  of  number  one. 

Through  life  he  dawdled  in  a  trance, 

A  firm  believer  in  his  luck, 
Left  all  to  hazard  and  to  chance, 

And  so  with  poverty   was  struck. 
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The  second  was  a  man  'bout  town, 
He  kept  his  carriage,  rode  to  hounds, 

Till  cards  and   betting  brought  him  down, 
To  don  the  boards  on   weary  rounds. 

A  sadder  tale   the  third  can  tell — 
He  held  once    a  good  position, 

But  low  and  lower  sank  and  fell, 
Till  drink  brought  him  to  perdition. 

Can  nought  be  done  for  these  poor  men  ? 

Must  they  all  be    outcasts  utter  ? 
And  perish  in  the  workhouse  when 

No  longer  knights  of  the  gutter  ? 


PROVERBS. 

Smart  sayings  uttered  in  the  past 

Have  often  met   their   counter  blast. 

Two  or  three  proverbs  here  I  quote — 

Clever  enough  to  be  of  note; 

But  men  have  come  upon  the  scene 

With  other  views  as  will  be  seen. 

No  moss  grows  on  a  rolling  stone, 

Good — if  the  proverb  stood  alone  ; 

But  I  know  one  as  true  as  that — 

A   sitting  hen  will  ne'er   get  fat  ! 

Where  many   councillors  abound 

Wisdom,   'tis  said,  is  always  found  ; 

To  hear,  'twould  make  the  "wise  man''  wrath, 

That  "cooks  too  many  spoil  the  broth." 

Who  e'er  would  a  free  people  rule 

Must  first  himself  be  free — how  cool ! 

Then  he  who  drives  fat  oxen  should 

Be  fat  himself — how  very  good  I 
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FOOD    FOR    POWDER. 

King  Gunpowder  sat   in   his  magazine 

With  cordite,  lyddite,  nitro-glycerine, 

And  thus  he  spake  to  his  courtiers  three — 

There'll  be  plenty  of  food  for  you  and  for  me. 

Though  I've  had  my  day,  and  must  die  at  length, 

You  are  increasing  in  power  and  strength  ; 

A  furious  war  has  just  broken  out, 

List  to  the  people  who  sing  and  who  shout — 

Hurrah  !   for  recruits  now  coming  along, 

It  makes  my  mouth  water  to  see  the  throng ; 

Now  good  "  Sergeant  Kite  "  pray  gather  them  in, 

The  undersized  starvelings,  wretchedly  thin. 

Be  they  dustmen,  tinkers,  tailors,  hatters, 

If  my  digestion  be  good — what  matters  ? 

They  are  not  dear  at  the  price — what  say  you  ? 

'Tis  the  cheapest  food  that  ever  I  knew  ; 

Shilling  a  day  and  sixpenny  pension, 

Only  a  trifle — scarce  worth  the  mention. 

How  glorious  a  dish,  no  tongue  can  tell, 

For  my  Maxim  gun  and  howitzer  shell  ; 

Thus  the  King  and  his  gruesome  satellites 

Were  whetting  their  murderous  appetites. 
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WORK. 


Delightful  employment,  something  to  do — 
Be  it  chopping  of  wood,  mending  of  shoe; 
The  most  tiring  da}'  that  ever  I  knew 
Was  one  upon  which  I  had  nothing  to  do. 
Some  lean  on  their  door-posts,  wear  thorn  away. 
Waiting  for  something  to  turn  up  they  say, 
Or  stare  in  the  fire  old  dreams  to  renew, 
Wasting  their  time  and  their  energies  too. 
Eest  is  a  change  of  employment,  'tis  said, 
And  hard-working  toilers  winning  their  bread, 
Escaping  from  town,  their  health  to  recoup, 
Find  occupation  wherever  they  troop. 
Better  to  wear  out  than  rust  out  you'll  find  ; 
Motto— to  suit   the  industrious  mind  ; 
Pitv  on  those  who  in  idleness  stew, 
Happy  are  they  who  have  plenty  to  do. 


SECRETS. 

When  a  secret  is  known  to  you  alone 
Tell   no  one,  and  it  will  remain  your  own; 
But,  should  you  reveal  it  to  number  two, 
It  will  then  no  longer  belong  to  you  ; 
And  if  you  impart  it  to  number  three, 
You  may  call  it  now  public  property. 
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ANGLING    RESOURCES. 

Your  practical  angler's  a  man  of  resource, 

A  statement  I  think  that  you  all  will  endorse  ; 

See  him  provided  with  every  appliance, 

Naught  left  to  "  chance  "  which  ho  sets  at  defiance. 

Examino  his  basket — what's  this  ?  you  inquire ; 

Oh !  it's  a  flask,  which  most  anglers  require. 

What  does  it  contain  ? — well,  I  know  you'll  agree, 

Its  something  that's  very  much  stronger  than  tea. 

Then  question  the  owner  thereon  if  you  wish, 

He'll  tell  you  he  keeps  it  for  "  wetting  "  the  fish  ; 

If  further  you  search  in  the  basket   you'll  find 

Ample  provision  for  both  body  and  mind. 

There  are  hard-boiled  eggs,  cheese,  biscuit  and  sand- 
wich, 

Well  known  as  ground  bait  in  the  angling  language  ; 

There's  tackle  for  each  sort  of  fish  in  the  stream, 

From  the  ravenous  pike  to  the  slimy  bream. 

Many  pieces  of  string,  a  corkscrew  and  knife — 

Three  necessary  things  in  a  sporting  life  ; 

Scales,  too,   for  weighing  the  fish,  if  there's  any, 

And  a  bag  to  hold,  say,  ever  so  many. 

On  his  basket,  Piscator  now  takes  his  seat — 

A  fisherman  fully  equipped  and  complete ; 

Two  things  in  the  basket  ne'er  be  forgotten — 

Patience  on  the  top,  and  Hope  at  the  bottom. 
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CHRISTMAS    BILLS. 

It's  been  a  jolly  Christmas  Day  ; 

You  have  well  eaten,  drank  and  laughed  ; 
Your  guests  have  all  been  bright  and  gay, 

For  the  choicest  of  wines  they've  quaffed. 

Now  homeward  ho  !  thus  ends  the  feast ; 

Hushed  is  the  voice  of  song  and  jest ; 
The  sounds  of  revelry  have  ceased, 

Enfeebled  nature  is  at  rest. 

But  o'er  your  head  there  hangs  a  cloud 
That  will  not,  will  not  pass  away  ; 

They  whisper  low,  they  cry  aloud, 

Thoso  Christmas  bills  you've  got  to  pay. 

Next  morn  new  visitors  arrive — 

The  postman,  dustman,  turncock  too, 

Who  with  the  scavengers  contrive 
To  show  their  Christmas  box  is  due. 

Then   that  unsavoury  Paul  Pry — 
The  Sanitary  Health  Inspector, 

Who  comes  to  prowl  about  and  spy, 
Followed  by  the  tax-collector. 

"  Queen's  taxes,"  he  is  stern  and  prim, 

A  man  you  never  can  deny; 
You  musn't  play  the  fool  with  him, 

Or  you  will  know  the  reason   why. 
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The  next  one  is  the  "Parish  Kates," 

A  very  decent  sort  of  man, 
Who  will  not  press  you — often  waits 

The  longest  time  he  fairly  can. 

The  man   of  "  water  "  next  appears — 
Entreaties  now  are  all  in  vain, 

For  he'll  admit   of  no  arrears, 

But  straightway  cut  you  from  the  main. 

The  claim  for  gas  is  large  you  find, 
Surely  the  meter  must  be  wrong; 

The  company  shall  know  your  mind 
When  the  collector  comes  along. 

He  has  a  missionary  look, 

By  this  I  intend  no  libel; 
He  carries  'neath  his  arm  a  book, 

Just  like  a  family  bible. 

You  see  him  coming  down  the  street ; 

He  makes  a  call  at  No.  2  ; 
You  think  you'll  beat  a  safe  retreat 

Before  in  turn  he  calls  on  you. 

After  the  taxes  come  the  bills, 

Which  pour  in  quickly  day  by  day  ; 

The  number  makes  you  sick,  and  fills 
Your  heart  with  terror  and  dismay. 

A  pile  of  them  are  now  in  hand, 
And  all  your  ready  money's  spent 

On  doctors,  chemists,  builders  and — 
That  nightmare  called  the  quarter's  rent. 
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This  state  of  poverty  you  mourn, 
For  your  purse  is  quite  depleted 

Your  bank  account  is  overdrawn, 
And  your  misery  completed. 


A    SEASIDE    HOLIDAY. 

At  a  pretty  English  bay 
I  made   once  a  pleasant  stay 

And  took  my  daily  potion 
Of   ozone  rare, 
Which  filled  the  air, 
Whilst  in  my  chair, 

Facing  the   restless  ocean. 

What  a  change  for  city  men 
Used  to  toil  and  worry,  when 

Thrown  on  their  own  resources 
Cast  care  away, 
With  pebbles  play, 
Or  watch  the   spray 

From  Neptune's  white  sea   horses. 

T'was  good  for  a  Briton's  eye, 
The  big  steamers  passing  by; 

Sometimes  a  stately  liner, 
Or  laden  low, 
Majestic,  slow, 
Some  ship  in  tow, 

Bound  for  the  seas  of  China. 
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Time  moved  on  with  rapid  strides, 
Ebb'd  and  flowed  the  ceaseless  tides 

I  turned  my  footsteps  inland. 
With  wistful  eye, 
And  parting  sigh, 
I  bid  good-bye, 

To  the  bulwarks  of  old  England. 


LIFE. 


Witness  the  little  ones  at  play, 

Their  laughter  hear  and  gambols  see; 

It  makes  one  almost  wish  and  pray, 
That  children  they  might  ever  be. 

The  child,  alas !  becomes  a  man, 
And  in  the  sea  of  life  he's  hurled ; 

To  sink  or  swim,  as  best  he  can, 
And  fisrht  his  battle  with  the  world. 

A  few  succeed,  but  many  fail, 

To  reach  the  wished-f  or  happy  goal ; 

Where  competence  and  ease  prevail, 
With  health  of  body,  peace  of  soul. 

In  age  some  men  grow  mournful,  sad, 
Deplore  their  lives,  and  say  in  fact, 

If  o'er  again  their  time  they  had, 
How  very  different  they  would  act. 

'Tis  futile  to  regret  or  sigh, 

When  energy  and  strength  have  fled ; 
Then  man  must  rest  content  to  lie, 

In  fashion  as  he's  made  his  bed. 
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A   VALEDICTION. 

No  more  mine  eyes  shall  fondly  dwell, 
On  that  dear  spot  I  love  so  well  ; 
Never  again  to  sit  and  dream, 
When  floating  on  thy  placid  stream. 
Leaving  my  boat  its  way  to  find, 
Borne  by  the  current  or  the  wind  ; 
Drifting  from  side  to  side  along, 
Far  from  the  gaze  of  mortal  throng ; 
With  naught  to  break  the  silent  air, 
Save  from  the  wild  duck  in  its  lair ; 
Or  by  the  moor-hen's  frightened  cry, 
As  near  her  nest  we  glided  by. 
Oft  I  watched  my  errant  float, 
While  listening  to  the  cuckoo's  note  ; 
Or  that  soft  murmur  full  of  love, 
The  cooing  of  the  woodland  dove. 
Such  happy  hours  were  once  my  lot, 
When  worldly  cares  disturbed  me  not ; 
A  worshipper  at  Nature's  shrine. 
My  thoughts  to  her  did  all  incline. 
But  such  delights  are  past  and  o'er, 
Alone  to  live  in  mem'rys  store. 
King-fishers'  jewelled  wings  may  flash, 
And  sportive  fish  the  water  splash ; 
But  I  shall  not  be  there  to  see, 
These  simple  scenes  of  gaiety. 
The  birds  will  welcome  soon  the  spring, 
But  not  to  me  their  carols  sing  ; 
Yon  hawthorn  hedge  beside  the  field, 
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To  others  will  its  fragrance  yield. 

The  honest  rustic,  cheery,  bright, 

Will  cease  to  hail  rne  with  "  good-night ;  " 

The  children  will  forget  my  name, 

No  village  dog  my  friendship  claim. 

Thus  transient  is  our  stay  below, 

New  actors  come  and  old  ones  go  ; 

The  curtain  falls  at  ring  of  boll, 

My  part  is  played,  and  so  farewell. 


EPITAPH   OF  A  DOG  NAMED   "TIM." 

A  sudden  lull, 
The  house  is  dull, 

We  feel  quite  broken-hearted  ; 
All  dreams  dispel, 
We  know  too  well, 

A  faithful  friend's  departed. 

Poor  dear  old  Tim, 
Thine  eyes  are  dim, 

And  will  bo  so  for  ever  ; 
For  death's  undone, 
Our  loving  one, 

Can  we  forget  thee  ?  never  ! 
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LITTLE   ENGLANDERS. 

Ill  birds  are   they   who  foul  their  nests, 

The  same  applies  to  human  pests ; 

And  in  our  midst  a  few  we've  got 

A  carping,  snarling,  spiteful  lot, 

At  furtive  meetings,  fear  they  show, 

But  in  their  "  Press "  they  bolder  grow  ; 

With  all  our  foes  they  quite  agree, 

For  us  they  have  no   sympathy ; 

Nothing  they  would  so  much  desire, 

As  England's  flag  dragged  in  the  mire ; 

How   loud  and  jubilant  their  voice, 

When  o'er  our  troubles  they  rejoice  ! 

Eager  to  blacken   and  defame, 

Our   reputation  and  our  name. 

Now,  why  does  not  this  wretched  band, 

Find  a  more  congenial  land, 

Where  deadly  Upas  trees  are  grown, 

And  love  of  country  is   unknown ; 

Where    hatred,   malice  doth  embrace, 

And  slander  lifts  its  hateful  face  ; 

There  purge  its  veins  of  English  blood, 

And  revel  in  its  social  mud. 

In  scarce  a   country  save  our  own, 

Would  such   a  state  of  things  be  known  ; 

Where  scribbling  "  Bravos  ':    ply  their  trade, 

To  libel,  insult  and   degrade 

The  ministers  that  we  create 

To  govern  and  direct  the  State. 

Would  that  our  laws  were  strengthened  more, 

To  sweep  such^  traitors  from  our  shore. 
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PUBLIC    LIFE. 

He  who  would  enter  public  lift. 

Must  be  prepared  for  war  and  strife, 

And  learn  to  have  entire  control, 

O'er  the  emotions  of  his  soul. 

In  case  of  need  keep  silence,  when 

The  critics  stabs  him  with  his  pen. 

With  much  conceit  and  foolish  brag, 

Some  folks  there  are  whose  tongues  will  wag, 

Regardless  of  the  golden  rule, 

Which  every  urchin  learns  at  school, 

Soonest  mended,  when  least  is  said, 

And  a  still  tongue  makes  wise  the  head. 

Then  full  of  fight  they  madly  rush, 

In  public  print  to   have   a  brush, 

With  men   for  whom  they  are  no  match, 

And  thus  receive  a  quick  dispatch. 

To   run   a   tilt   against   the   Press, 

Is  nothing  short  of  foolishness ; 

Resulting   in   an    overthrow, 

As   windmills   brought   Don    Quixote   low. 

To  be  a   public  man    'tis   clear, 

Requires   discretion,    void   of    fear; 

To  be  possessed  of  patience  rare, 

Know  when   to   strike   or   to   forbear ; 

With   manners  suave   like   silk  and  floss, 

And  the  hide  of   a  rhinoceros. 
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Written    on   the   Fly-leaf   of   a   Young    Lady's 

Album. 

Now  bold,  indeed,  we  count  the  man, 
Who  while  in  battle  leads  the  van  ; 
So  when  at  first  I  undertook, 
To  introduce  this  little  book, 
I  much  feared  that  this  my  venture, 
Would,  perhaps,  incur  the  censure 
Of  those  who  might  follow  after, 
Bent  on  merriment  and  laughter, 
Or  sentiment,  love  and  duty, 
With  praise  of  pastoral  beauty. 
To  all  who  would  contribute  here, 
To  my  advice  pray  lend  your  ear; 
Let  not  the  artist  wield  his  brush. 
To  cause  a  pain  or  raise  a  blush ; 
Nor  poet  use  his  powerful  pen, 
Save  aught  in  love  to  fellow  men. 
So  Essayist,  pray  show  your  skill, 
And  let  not  venom  soil  your  quill ; 
And  ye  who  love  the  epigram, 
Acrostic  neat,  and  paragram. 
Display  your  ever  ready  wit, 
In  making  words  and  phrases  fit. 
Then  shall  this  little  album  be, 
In  truth  a  real  epitome. 
Of  all  the  gifts  that  human  kind 
Desires  to  cultivate  the  mind. 
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On  Giving  a  Portrait  to  a  Young  Lady. 

Shadows  arrive,  and  shadows  go, 
For  time  is  ever  on  the  flow ; 
New  friends  arrive,  old  friends  depart, 
And  leave  a  void  in  many  a  heart. 

But  may  this  portrait  always  be, 
A  pleasant  page  of  memory ; 
And  when  my  term  of  life  shall  end, 
Think  ever  kindly  of  thy   friend. 


In  the  Lincolnshire  Fens — St.  James  Deeping. 

We've   flowers   in   Arcadia, 
We  grow  apples  and  figs  ; 

But  no  scent  in  Arabia, 
Can  compare  with  our  pigs. 


THE    PASSING    CLOUD. 

Love's  sun  was  shining  bright, 
There  came  a  passing  cloud, 

Turning  daylight   into    night, 
And   Cupid's   soul  was  cowed. 

But  though  the  clouds  may  roll, 
The  sun  still  lies  in  wait, 

And  escaping  all   control, 
Will  burst  the  golden  gate. 

Then  shining  forth  in  glory, 
He'll  brighten  all   the   sphere, 

For  the  youth  who  tells  the  story, 
And  the  maid  who  loves  to  hear. 


On   Receiving   a  Box   of  Spanish   Onions   from 
Mfssrs.  White  and  Price,  Wine  Merchants. 

Oh!     White   and    Price.      Oh!    White  and   Price, 

Thy   gift,   I  smelt  it   in    a   trice, 

Long  ere  the  busy  waiting  maid, 

Announced  that  supper  had  been  laid. 

See,  the  dish  is  on  the  table, 

Tell   me  Poet,  if  you're   able, 

Can    the  violet   thus   produce, 

Such   luscious   pulp,    such   unctuous   juice  ? 

Then  banish   sentiment   and   soul, 

Which   fill   not   platter,    cup    nor    bowl, 

And  give  me  presents  such  as  these 

(Another   plateful,    if   you    please) 

And   for  my   crest   be   this   device, 

Three   onion   bulbs   from   White    and  Price. 


THE  ETHEREAL. 

My   darling   Dolly, 
It   seems  such  folly, 

That  you  should  be  so  ethereal 
For  pray  think  of   this, 
What  pleasures  you  miss, 

By  excluding  the  material. 

I  would  not  decry, 
Or  even   deny, 

The  spirit  of  Love's  affinity ; 
Which   many   insist, 
Will  ever  exist, 

Like  a  species  of   divinity. 
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Some    Poets   have   strung 
Their  harps   and  have  sung 

Concerning  things  most  fantastical ; 
The  kisses  of   souls, 
And  spiritual  goals, 

Things  one  considers  unpractical. 

Now,    prithee,   unbend, 
Thy  pillar  descend, 

From  the  heavenly   clouds   up   above ; 
Men  always  will  Ids?, 
As   their  earthly  bliss, 

The  sweet  lips  of  the  girls  that  they  love. 

There  arc  seldom  flaws, 
In  kind  Nature's  laws, 

And  the   dame  we  should  strictly  obey, 
Let  each  son  of  man, 
Rejoice  while  he  can. 

Before  cometh  the  dread  evil   day. 


MUSIC. 

Oh!     how  I  greatly  love  to  hear, 
My  dear  one's  silvery  tone, 

Her  gentle  voice  so  charms  my   ear, 
When   we  two  are  quite  alone. 

There's  ever  music  in  the  sky, 
When  the  thrilling  notes  do  flow, 

From  the  tremulous  lark  on  high, 
Who  sings  to  his  love  below. 
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There's  sweet  music  on  the  water, 

Where   the    sparkling   brook   rolls   free ; 

Tis  the  laughter  of  the  daughter, 
As  she  seeks  her  mother  Sea. 

Perhaps  my  love  doth  make  mo  blind, 
Yet  were  I  to  have  my  choice, 

The    music  I  should  much   prefer, 
Would  be  charming  Jenny's  voice. 


To   a    Young   Lady   coming    from   the   Country 
"with   Platonic   Views. 

Come  you  from  the  Isle  of   Thanet  ? 

And   yet  platonic   views  expound  ; 
You  must  seek  some  other  planet, 

Where  the  pulseless  man  is  found. 

Where  women's  hearts  are  made  of  stone, 
And  congealed  fluid  in  their  veins; 

Circulation    of   blood   unknown, 
Peaching  not  their  icy  brains. 

Yet  will  I  respect  thy  feeling, 
To  worship   at  a  Godless  shrine ; 

Try  to  set  my  heart  a-steeling, 

'Gainst  those  heaven-born  charms  of  thine. 
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EED   AND  BLUE. 

A  poppy  and  a  cornflower  wero  in  a  field  together, 
The  golden  grain  around  them   formed   shelter  from 

the  weather. 
How  lovingly  the  poppy  at    his    fair   one  cast    his 

sighs, 
It  made  the  little  cornflower  blush  up  to  her  very  eyes, 
Heigho  !     Heigho  ! 

A  fresh  ruddy-bearded  youth  was  reclining  in  a  boat, 

And  on   a  blue-eyed   maiden  he    most    tenderly   did 
doat ; 

But  gradually  his  arm  became  circled  round  her  waist, 

Thus   were    the   first    sweets    of    love   the   fluttering 

maid   did   taste, 

'Twas  always  so. 


Written   on   the   Fly-leaf   of   My   Youngest 
Daughter's  Album. 

What  ho  !    my  sprightly   Sally, 
So  full  of   mirth  and  rally  ; 
Rushing  here,  and  dashing  there, 
Singing  as  you  mount  each  stair. 
I'm  glad  to  see  you  taking, 
To  something  less  head-aching, 
And  hail  this  book  now  open, 
As  advent  and  a  token, 
That  you  are  growing  sober, 
A  new  leaf  turning  over; 
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And  I  trust  this  fresh  pursuit, 

Will  produce  prolific  fruit ; 

May  wisdom   not  forsake  you, 

But  clothe  the  mind,  and  make  you 

A  busy  little  maiden, 

With  gifts   of   knowledge  laden. 


THE   BOARDING   HOUSE. 

A  nice  little  meeting,   I  declare, 

('Twas  somewhere  in  Montpelier  Square), 

There  was  kinsman  Jack  and  my  friend  Joe, 

And  several  others  I  chanced  to  know ; 

A  buxom  widow,  and  three  or  four 

Of  elderly  spinsters,   if   not  more. 

Lord,  how   they  talked  and  rattled  away, 

So  much  each  had  to  argue  and  say  ; 

On  matrimony  they  first   began, 

And  then  to  spirits  they  quickly  ran  ; 

At  length  theology  held  the  field, 

And  it  was    a  question  who  should  yield  ; 

Till  a  message   came  from  Mrs.   A., 

Saying,    "  Here   no  longer  you  may  stay  ; 

But  out  with  the  gas  and  go  to  bed, 

For  the  noise  you've  made  has   split  my  head." 

"  Curfew  "  tolled  in  Montpelier  Square, 

And  all  the  boarders  residing  there, 

Extinguished  the  lights  and  went  upstairs, 

To  sleep  their  sleep  and  to  pray  thoir  prayers. 
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CARRIE    LONG. 

If  I  were  a  Troubadour, 
The  burden  of  my  song, 

Would  be  one  we  all  adore, 
The  charming  Carrie  Long. 

She  dwells  among  the  roses, 
The  gallants  round  her  throng 

For  button-holes  and,  posies 
Made  up  by  Carrie  Long. 

When  the  joyous  wedding  peal 
Rings  out  its  loud  ding-dong  ; 

How  enchanted  will  he  feel 
Who  wins  our  Carrie  Long. 


TO  MESSRS.   WHITE  &  PRICE. 

White  and  Price  to  you  I  owe  it, 
That  I've  become  an  onion  poet. 
For  every  year  your  welcome  dole 
Inspires  my  muse  and  fires  my  soul 
To  sing  praises  of  the  onion 
With  the  fervour  of  a  Bunyan. 
Oh  !    shades  of  Cowper,  Byron,   Moore, 
These  doggrel  lines  would  vex  ye  soro. 
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Yet  pardon  me  on  this  excuse, 
I'm  always  drunk  on  onion  juice, 
Then  may  your  Firm  be  evtr  blest, 
And  no  bad  debts  your  sleep  molest, 
And  of  good  luck,  may  many  a  slice 
Fall  to  the  lot  of  White  and  Price. 


Written   on   the   Fly-leaf   of  a   Young 
Lady's  Album. 

The  little  maid  who  owns  this  book 

Begs  that  you  will  cast  a  look 

On  its  coloured   pages, 

And  write  within   it  something  terse, 

Be  it  music,   prose,  or  verse, 

That  may  last  for  ages ; 

Or  if   to  painting  you're  inclined, 

Or  on  sketching  and  set  your  mind, 

Then  commence  your  labours 

Depicting  here  some  trifles  light 

Figures,  flowers,  or  landscapes  bright, 

As  your  fancy  favours. 

Thus  you  will  please  this  little  maid, 

And  your  efforts  be  repaid 

By  her  enchanting    smile. 

Oh !    may  each  gallant  youth  who  tries 

Will  this  dear  and  precious  prize, 

It  will  be  worth  his  while  ! 
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Written    in   the   Visitors'  Book   of   the 

Ship  Inn. 
With   a  hip,   hip,  hip, 
Hurrah  to  the  Ship  ! 
And  blest  be  the  crew  that  it  carries, 
With  a  sip,  sip,  sip, 
Its  cup  to  the  lip, 
Cheers  the  heart  of  the  Angler  who  tarries. 

It  never  will  fail, 

A  glass  of   good  ale, 

And   the  landlord's  a  right  good  fellar ! 

None  need  to  be  prest, 

We'll   all  do  our  best, 

To   empty  the  casks   in  his  cellar. 


To   Messrs.    White   &  Price,  on  receiving   a 
Present   of   (tame. 

Of  all  the  delightful  presents, 

Give  me  a  brace  of  fine  pheasants, 

Good  either  roast  or  to  broil, 

Or  with  celery  sauce  to  boil. 

When  in  company  with  a  hare, 

It's   quite   enough  I  do  declare, 

To  rouse  the  sharpest  appetite, 

And  make  one  long  to  have  a  bite. 

Ah  !    White  and   Price,  my  glass  I  raise 

With  all  my  hearty  thanks  and  praise, 

As  on  thy  bounty  I  shall  dine, 

To  eat  thy  game  and  drink  thy   wine. 
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THE  DISPUTE. 


Nay,  Clara,  be  not  vexed, 
Thou  gavest  me  the  text, 
And  I  took  up   the  parable. 
My  views  they  may  be  wrong, 
Perhaps  a  little  strong. 
But  then  I'm   not  infallible, 

So  let  the  matter  rest, 
We'll  talk  not  of  the  best, 
'Tis  a  matter  of  opinion, 
Which  is  the  choicest  flower 
That  groweth  in  the  bower 
Of  beauty's  bright  dominion. 


NONSENSICAL    IDYL. 
Eecipe. 

To  one  part   of  truth 
Add  three  of  fiction, 

Then  each  girl  and  youth 
May  know  my  diction. 


THE    SPKDEE. 

There  was  a  fair  maid, 
Of  whom  it  was  said, 

That  women   could  not   abide  her, 
The  men  ever  brave, 
Did  so  gush   and  rave, 

They  called  her  the  lovely  Spider 
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Now  the  Spider  she 
Had  a  tendency 

For  poetical   illusions, 
And  the  men  they  racked 
Their  brains  till  they  cracked 

To  provide  her  with  effusions. 

Amongst  the  rest, 

Who  had  trird  their  best, 

"Was  a  wary  old  Blue-bottle ; 
And  with  logic  primed, 
He  conversed  and  rhymed — 

A  regular  Aristotle. 

For  splitting  of  straws, 
And  wordy  wars, 

The   Spider  had  not  an  equal ; 
The  little  flies  lost 
Their  hearts  to  their  cost, 

As  you  will  see  in   the  sequel. 

Now  they  all  agreed 
With  the   webs  she  weaved, 

'Twas  difficult  to  withstand  her  ; 
But  the  Blue-bottle  fly, 
While  winking  his  eye, 

Said,   "  None  of  you  understand  her." 

So  it  came  to  pass 
That  the  flies,  alas  ! 

The  Spider  did  cruelly  throttle, 
And  hung  all  their  wings 
At  her  apron  strings, 

But  smiled  on  the  old  Blue-bottle. 
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AT    THE    LOSS    OF    A    SWEETHEART. 

My  evening  star  has  set, 
It  shines  no  more  on  me, 

I  would  I  could  forget 
Its  gentle  brilliancy. 

Oh  !    how  I  loved  to  see 

Its  soft  refulgent  light, 
That  sweetly  shone  on  me — 

Alas  !    'tis  gone  from  sight. 

In  darkness  I  must  dwell, 
And  yet  'tis  hard  to  part ; 

Nothing  on   earth  can   quell 
The   tumults  of  my  heart. 

Before  the  winter's  fire 

I  turn  in  reverie, 
Pages  that  never  tire 

Of  that  sad  memory. 


CHRISTMAS    GREETING. 

Oh  !    thou  loveliest  flower  I  ween, 
That  ever  mortal  eye  has  seen, 

I   send  thee   Christmas  greeting. 
To  th'  artillery  of  thine  eyes, 
My   sorely  wounded  soul  replies, 

Heal  me  at  our   next  meeting.'! 
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GENTILITY. 

Chips  spoke  to  his  wife  in   manner  thus : 
"  I  think  that  in  strict  propriety 

Your  mother,  dear,  must  not  dine  with  us  ; 
She's  not  used  to  good  society." 

Said  she,   "  I'll  sit  near  her  at  table, 
She  will  behave  well  enough  with  me, 

To  manage  her  I  think  I'm  able, 

Just  give  her  a  chance  and  you'll  see." 

Chips  agreed  to  this,    so    forthwith   wrote, 
And  their  invitation  cards  were  sent 

To  some  men  of  wealth  and  dames   of  note 
Also  a   Member   of  Parliament. 

Over  the  banquet  presides  our  host, 

There's  turtle  soup  and  a  choice  of  fish, 

Some  poultry,  game,  and  the  usual  roast, 
With  entrees  served  in  a  silver  dish. 

Mrs.  Chips  sat  by  her  mother's  side, 
A  fact  I  need  scarcely  mention, 

And  saw  that  her  wants  were  well  supplied, 
And  paid  lier  every  attention. 

But  when  the  vegetables  she  named 

Confidentially  to  her  mater, 
The  dear  old  lady  out  loud   exclaimed  : 

"  I  think  I  will  take  a  tater  !  " 
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FARMER,    STUBBLE'S    SONS. 

When  Stubble's  sons  grew  up  to  be 

Some  twenty  years  or  so, 
They  knew   a  great  deal  more  than  he, 

With  nothing  more  to   know. 

When  thirty  years  at  length  they  see, 

Still  their  conceit  is  such 
That,  clever  as  their  Dad  may  be, 

They  all  know  quite  as  much. 

At  forty,  what  a  curious  change ! 

The  old  man's  words  suffice, 
And  then  his  children — wondrous  strange  ! 

Come  asking  for  advice. 


THE    RISING    GENERATION. 

By  the  fire  an  old  man  sat, 
Smoking  his  evening  pipe, 

His  grandson,   a  schoolboy  brat, 
Was  watching  a  pot  of  tripe. 

His  daughter  the  cloth   had  laid, 
For  supper  time  was   near, 

"  Now,  Johnny,   my  son,"   she  said, 
"  Go  out  and  fetch  the  beer." 

Quoth  he,   "  How  dense  is  the  fog, 

Besides,  it's  raining  so ; 
You  couldn't  turn  out  a  dog, 

Why  can't  grandfather  go  ?  ': 
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MESSRS.    WHITE    AND    PRICE. 

'Twas  only  to-day  I  bad  advice 

Of  your  Onion  gift,  oh  !    White  &  Trice, 

Then  pardon  my  delay, 
For  I  am  staying  on  Avon's  hanks, 
From   whence   I   send  you  most  hearty  thanks, 

In  my  poetic  way. 

From  morn  to  eve  I  have  tried  to  fish, 
But  ever  again  some  savoury  dish 

Has  turned  my  thoughts  astray  ; 
Roast  pork  and  onions,  or  Irish  stew, 
Have  stood  before  my  mental  view 

The  whole  of  this  long  day. 

Ah  !    j  list  wait  till  I  get  back  to   town, 
The  cook   shall  have  my   severest  frown, 

If  she  neglects   her  duties, 
And  does  not  justice  to  your  gift, 
By  using  every   art  and  shift, 

To  dress  the  little  beauties. 


MAN    AND    WIFE. 

Don't  interfere  'twixt  man  and   wife, 
When  they 're  J  en  gaged  in  deadly  strife, 
Or  you'll  find  your  work  cut  out, 
The  chances  are  that  they'll  unite, 
To  buffet  you  with  all  their  might, 
And  send  you  to  the  right  about. 
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OUR    FLORAL    QUEEN. 

In  Vere  Street's  cosy  bower, 

Where  the  choicest  flowers  are  seen, 
You  may  call  at  any  hour, 

And  behold  our  Floral  Queen. 

She's  all  our   admiration, 

As  amidst  the  perfumes  strong 

Of   lily  and  carnation, 

Reigns  the  little   Carrie  Long. 

If  I  were  a  butterfly, 

(And  whether  I'm  right  or  wrong) 
Every  hour  I'd  flutter  by 

The  throne  of  Carrie  Long. 


THE    GOOD-TEMPERED    MAN. 

If  a  man's  temper  you  would  know, 
And  find  out  his  disposition, 

Three  tests  there  are  to  undergo, 
Which  I  leave  to  your  decision. 

First  watch  him  losing  hard  at  whist, 
With  his  cards  all  perfect  brutes, 

A  partner,   too,  who  will  persist 
In  trumping  his  best  suits. 
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When  wine  corks  pop  and  glasses  ring 

See  him  just  a  little  mellow, 
Say  at  the  stage,  when  men  do  sing, 

"  For  he's  a  jolly  good  fellow." 

Now  fast   asleep  and  free  from  cares 
To  be  woke  with  the  house  bell's  din, 

Then  have  to  dress  and  go  down  stairs, 
And  let  some  revellers  in. 

Now  should  he  pass  through  each  ordeal, 

With  perfect  equanimity, 
Be  cheerful  and  no  anger  feel 

A  pattern  of   tranquility. 

I'll  give  the  best   advice  I  can, 
May  1  presume  to  be  so  bold, 

"  Gro,   ladies,  and  secure  that  man, 

For  he's  well  worth  his  weight  in  gold," 


THE   CHOICE   OF  A  WIFE. 

A    NEW    VERSION    OF    A    VERY    OLD    STORY. 

A  man  there  lived  who  wanted  a  wife, 
For  tired  was  he  of  a  single  life, 
So  he  looked  about  in  each   direction, 
With  anxious  care  and  due  reflection. 
First  he  thought  of   the  Lass  at  the  Mill, 
But  she  was  engaged  to  Farmer  Bill  ; 


V    ' 
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Then  Dolly  Bull,  the  butcher's  daughter, 
Whose  eyes  were  guilty  of  much   slaughter 
There  was  Polly  Smith,  whom  well  he  knew 
Would  some  day  become  a  perfect  shrew  ; 
And  Nancy  Jones  who  the  fashion   led, 
Would  scarcely  be  the  one  to  wed ; 
So  back  he  fell  on  the  Simpson  girls, 
Three  buxom  maids  with  flowing  curls. 
Now  old  Simpson  kept   a  blacksmith's  shop 
Near  the  Barlej-Mow,   where  coaches   stop, 
So  hither  our  friend  did  wend  his  way 
Thinking  "  en   route,''  what  he  should  say. 
The  blacksmith's   houso  he  at  length  perceived, 
And  a  hearty  welcome  there  received, 
Then  at  his  ease  he   began  to  feel, 
When  asked  to  stay  to  their  evening  meal  ; 
The  table  was  well  and  homely  spread 
With  salt  chine  of   pork  and  baked  pig's  head, 
And  after  that  came  the  bread  and  cheese 
With  home-brewed  ale,  drink   what  you  please. 
He  narrowly    watched  the  lasses  eat 
The  cheese  that  followed  after  meat. 
The  first  her  portion  had  soon  despatched, 
And  eat  it  with  all  the  rind  attached; 
The   second  maid  cut  away  the   rind, 
But  rather  thick  to  the  suitor's  mind  ; 
The  youngest  scraped  it  off   from  her  cheese, 
Which  caused  their  guest  such  thoughts  as  these 
The  first's  untidy,  the  next  will  waste, 
The  third  is  careful  and  suits  my   taste. 
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"FLATS    AND    SHARPS." 

Finance  men  are  shrewd  and  keen, 
Ever  at  their  best  are  seen 
When  they  for  gudgeon  angle, 

Which  lie  in  wait 

For  tempting  bait, 

Repent  too  late 
As  on  the  line  they  dangle. 

WThen  their  projects  all  go  wrong, 
Calls  for  money  rather  strong, 
And   rates   begin  to  harden, 

They'll  homeward  make, 

And  refuge  take, 

Use  spade  and  rake 
In  their  suburban  garden. 

Markets  now  are  on  the  move, 
Profit  makings  much  improve, 
Once  more  they  take  their  stations  ; 

Some  rumour  spreads, 

Men  lose  their  heads, 

And  each  one  dreads 
To  learn  the  last  quotations. 

Shares  decline,  some  bubbles  burst, 
Folks  commence  to  fear  the  worst, 
"Sell,"   "  sell,"  is  on  the  sign  post  ; 

No  room  to  doubt, 

General  rout, 

Then  all  clear  out, 
And  devil  take  the  hindmost. 
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Money  thus  is   lost  and  won, 
Public  finds  that  it's  been  done 
By   clever  sharps   and  schemers, 

Who  closely  bear 

Some  stock  or  share, 

Create  a  scare 
'Mongst  simple  flats  and  dreamers. 

They  who  play  at  three-card  tricks 

Oft  are  sent  to  prison  quick 

By  those   whom  they've  defrauded. 

Let  rogues  combine 

To  wreck  a  mine, 

Or   railway  line, 
And  their  smartness  is  applauded. 


THE  MURMURS  OF  THE  NIGHT. 

The  village  rests  in  sweet   repose, 
Its   toilers  have  sought  their  bed, 

The  wrangling  noise  has  ceased  of  those 
Who  frequent  the  old  King's   Head. 

But  peaceful  silence  soon  is  broke 
By  the  murmurs  of  the  night, 

And  many  a  sleeper  is  awoke 
From  his  dreams  of  soft  delight. 
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Within,  the  new  babe  is  blaring, 
In  argument  with  his  nurse, 

While  the  father's  vaguely  staring 
At  this  claim  upon  his  purse. 

Along  the  walls  on  mischief  bent 
Shadowy  forms  are  prowling, 

The  feline  race  are  giving  vent, 
To  a  weird  dismal  howling. 

This  causes  now  a  dog  to  bark, 
Disturbed  in  his  fitful  rest, 

And   his  companions  in  the  dark, 
Soon  join  in  his  loud   protest. 

With  cheery  voice  the  barn-door   coek 
dives   vent  to  a  lusty  crow, 

Sending  forth  by  his  early  clock, 
A  challenge  to  every  foe. 

See  the  daylight  slowly  breaking 
And  the  owls  now  disappear, 

While   the  wild  ducks  too  are  making 
For  home  on  the  distant  mere. 

And  the  rosy  morn  is  dawning 
Ere  is  heard  our  springtide   guest 

The  cuckoo,  for  ever  warning 
The  hedge  sparrow  on  its  nest. 

The  early  choral  service  grows, 

Where  many  voices  jostle, 
The  sweetest  purest  note  now  flows, 

From  linnet,  lark,  and  throstle. 
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The  clack  of  ducks  and  grunt  of  swine, 
Show  the  hunger  that  they  feel, 

While  turkies,  fowls  and  geese,  combine 
In  clamouring  for   their  meal. 

The  blacksmith's  fire  is  on  the  roar, 
The  children  their  "beds  forsake, 

A  breakfast  smell  pervades  each  door, 
And  the  village  is  awake. 


THE   SURPRISE. 

AN  ADAPTATION  OF  AN  OLD  ANECDOTE. 

At  the  table  d'hote 
Of  an    Inn  of  note, 

There  dined  the  usual  company, 
A  most   motley  group 
Who  began  with  soup, 

To  end  with  cheese  and  celery. 

A  new  guest  sat  down 
With  a  dark  dull  frown, 

Like  an  income  tax  assessor, 
Though  some  thought  that  he, 
Must   certainly  be 

A  learned  Town   Professor. 
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For  he  looked  so  staid — 
Not  a  word  he  said, 

But  quietly  went  on   feeding, 
Till  the  sweets  were  served, 
When  they  all  observed 

A  great  change  in  his  proceeding. 

Apple  dumplings  baked, 
Now  his  tongue  awaked, 

For  he  rose  up  with  greedy  eye, 
To  their  great  dismay, 
He  was   heard  to  say : 

"  Why  them  be  the  jockeys  for  I." 
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LOVE    SONNETS,   ETC. 


"L' AMOUR  TOUJOURS  L' AMOUR." 

Hearken  to  the  pigeons  cooing 
In  pleasant  woodlands  yonder, 

Listen  to  the  thrush's  wooing, 

As  his  song  grows  soft  and  fonder. 

See  the  butterflies  are   sporting 

As  they  dance  in  air  above, 
They  too  are  engaged  in  courting, 

And  were  only  made  to  love. 

Now  the  timid  hare  is  chasing 

His  swift  spouse  from  field  to  field, 

Who   in  coyness  sets  him  racing, 
Ere  she  to  her  lord  will  yield. 

Dost  thou  not,  most  charming  maiden, 
Feel  love's  soft  and  tender  glow, 

To  which  poets  with  it  laden, 
All  their  finest   verses  owe. 

But  while  others  dance  the  measure, 

I  alas  !   must  pipe  and  sing, 
For  farewell  to  love  and  pleasure, 

Time  and  age  do  surely  bring. 
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TO    ANNIE. 

Dear  Annie,  charmer  of  ray  soul, 

Who  dost  my  destinies  control, 

Through  day  and  night  thy  image  stands 

Before  my  eyes  with  outstretched  hands ! 

But  when  I  would   that  form  embrace, 

The  vision's  vanished  into  space. 

Oh !    must  thy  lover  always  be 

The  sport  of  such  sweet  dreams  of  thee, 

And  must  he  ever  thus  endure, 

Bereft  of  hope,  devoid  of  cure  ? 

Till  driven  at  thy  feet  to  lie, 

And  murmur  thy  sweet  name  and  die. 


KATHLEEN. 

I  love  my  love  with  a    K, 

Why  ?     "  Because  she's  always  kind  !  ' 
Though  to  that  I  can't  say  nay, 

It's  not  the  reply  ycu  will  find. 

Then  next  perhaps  you  may  say, 
Because  she  is  so  "  kissable," 

Of  course  you're  right  in  a  way, 
But  that   is  inadmissible. 

I  love  my  love  with  a  K, 

And  the  reason  will  now  be  seen, 

The  fairest  girl  of  the  day, 

And  her  name  is  sweet  Kathleen. 
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THE    CHRISTMAS    KISS. 

I  would  not  miss 
The  Christinas  kiss 

That  I  am  now  bestowing, 
Excursion  trips 
To  Sally's  lips, 
Are  something   worth  the  going. 

They  make  me  feel 
I'd  like  to  steal 

Away  with   my  love  for  ever, 
Where  ring-doves  coo, 
And  blackbirds  too, 

Pour  forth  their  souls  together. 

There  we  would  nest, 
And  take  our  rest, 

Beside  some  sparkling  stream, 
There  bluebells  pluck, 
And  cowslips  suck, 

Thus  we'll  love  and  love  and  dream. 

The  picture's  bright, 
A  soul's  delight, 

But  an  end  comes  to  the  fable, 
The  servant  maid 
Has  calmly   said  : 

"  Sir,   dinner  is  on  the  table  !  " 
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LOVE. 

Love  knows  neither  age, 

Nor  yet  condition, 
The  Fool  and  the  Sage 

Hold  like  position. 

Love  has  little  thought 
Of  the  word  to-morrow, 

Though  'tis  often  fraught 
With  care  and  sorrow. 

Love  the  cud  doth  chew 
Of  some  sweet  repast, 

And  hopes  to  renew 
Pleasures  of  the  past. 

Love  will  quickly  know, 

Very  soon  suspect, 
If  you  seem  to  show 

A  trifling  neglect, 

Love  sometimes  will  dream 
Scarcely  know  its  mind, 

And  often  will  seem 
Fretfully  inclined. 

Love  is  mostly  gay, 
And  I  must  confess, 

Long  it  will  not  stay, 
With  cold  wretchedness. 

Love  admires  the  brave, 
And  yet  strange  to  say, 

Each  one  will  enslave, 
And  run  laughing  away  ! 
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THE    TOILET. 

How  greatly  I  should  like  to  see 

My  lady  at  her  toilet, 
I'd  be  as  good  as  good  could  be, 

I  should  not  wish  to  spoil  it. 

I'd  like  to  be  a  little  fly 
Perched  on  the  looking-glass, 

Where  I  could  sit  and  gaze  and  sigh, 
At  whatever  came  to  pass. 

Then  let  me  for  a  moment  dwell, 
On  that  which  might  have  been, 

And  how  the  little  fly  would  tell, 
Of  the  pretty  sight  he'd  seen. 

He  would  talk  of  flaxen  tresses, 
Of  shoulders  white  and  rare, 

Of  the  softest  textured  dresses, 
Her  dainty  limbs  did  wear. 

Yet  after  all   'twas  for  the   best, 

Not  to  behold  that  sight, 
Its  beauty  would  have  wrung  my  breast 

And  overwhelmed  me  quite. 


INVOCATION  TO   VENUS. 

Venus,  I  invoke  thy  aid, 
Kefuso  not  to  bestow  it, 

On  the  creature  thou  hast  made, 
Thy  own  devoted  Poet. 
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I  want  that  inspiration 

Which  thyself  alone  canst  give 
To  pay  my  adoration 

For  as  long  as  I  may  live. 

Goddess,  I  now  implore  thee, 

Let  thy  celestial  breath, 
Fill  him  who  bows  before  thee, 

As  thy  suppliant  till  death. 

For  on  that  ambrosial  air 

Are  the  germs  of  love  concealed, 
Ready  to  conceive  and  bear 

And  poetic  strains  to  yield. 


GALATEA. 

You  may  search  the  Isle  of  Thanet 
And  I  do  not  think  you'll  find 

Such  a  pretty  girl  as  Janet, 
Amongst  all  the  women  kind. 

Her  face  is  mild,  and  expressive 

Of  the  intellect  withiu, 
Her  voice  is  sweet  and  impressive, 

'T  would  your  admiration  win. 

Her  limbs  are  all  perfection, 
And  to  me  they  so  appear, 

She's  the  sculptor's  right  conception 
Of  a  lovely  Galatea. 
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PEGGY    JONES. 

The  chances  Peggy  must  have  missed, 

By  coldness  in  Society, 
She  stands  to-day  untouched,  unkissed, 

A  statue  of  propriety. 

No  lover  yet  has  tried  to  seek, 
Or  even  steal  in  furtive  haste, 

A  kiss  from  off  her  damasked  cheek, 
Or  gently  tried  to  press  her  waist. 

Now  pray  expand  that  wrinkled  brow, 
When  listening  to  youth's  folly, 

We  all  must  learn  to  love,  and  bow 
To  the  world  so  blythe  and  jolly. 


THE    UNIVERSAL    LOVER, 

Just  come  of  age, 
The  love-sick  stage, 

I  fear  I'm   too   susceptible ; 
My  friends  declare, 
And  even  swear, 

My  conduct's  reprehensible. 

I  would  propose 
To  charming  Rose, 

But  I  love  my  darling  Nancy, 
While  Nellie  B. 
Is  fond  of  me, 

And  she  rather  takes  my   fancy. 
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I  do  adore 
Sweet  Leonore, 

And  that  lovely  creature  Janet ; 
But  dearest  Kate 
May  seal  my  fate — 

She's  the  finest  on  the  planet ! 

In  love  too  rich, 
I  said  things  which 

No  cautious  lover  mentions  ; 
I've  three  papas 
And  four  mammas 

Asking,  What  are  my  intentions  ? 

I  must  confess 
I'm   in  a  mess, 

And  scarce  know  what  I'm  doing. 
I'll  to  the  Cape, 
And  thus  escape 

From  universal  wooing. 


RETORT    OF    A    LOVER    WHEN    TOLD    TO 
MODERATE    HIS    LOVE. 

"  Keep   to  the  middle  course," 

You   say   'tis  always  right, 
If  love  were  like  a  horse, 

With  rein  or  curb  we  might. 

But  a  horse  won't  always  go 
Where  you  and  I  think  fit, 

But  jib   and  plunge,  you  know, 
And  sometimes  seize  the  bit. 
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A  boat  you  safely  steer 
In  water  calm  and  quiet, 

But   angry  waves  appear, 

And  the  howling  wind  runs  riot. 

Then  you  all  efforts  strain 
To  keep  your  craft  afloat, 

But  sometimes  all  in  vain — 
Ah !    hapless  little  boat. 

A  spoilt  and  fretful  child, 

Of  mischief  never  idle, 
Love  drives  our  senses  wild, 

And  laughs  at  bit  and  bridle. 

He's  sometimes  quiet  and  coy, 
And  then  breaks  out  in  force, 

Becomes  a  naughty  boy, 

And  leaves  the  middle  course. 


A    LAMENT. 

My  muse  is  quiet  and  still, 
'Tis  suffering  from  a  chill, 

And  become  almost  mute. 
My  darling's  turned  to  stone, 
And  sad  it  is  to  own, 

There's  a  rift  in  the  lute. 

No  more  the  sweet  embrace 
Of  loved  ones  face  to  face, 

Keen  winter's  come  at  last ; 
Poor  Cupid  shrugs  his  wings, 
His  little  hands   he  wrings, 

At  the  cruel  bitter   blast. 
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I  never  could  have  thought 
My  happiness  so  short, 

Till  the  mower  plied  his  scythe 
Amongst  the  fragrant  grass, 
And  then  cut  off,  alas  ! 

My  little  flower  so  blythe. 

But  why  should  I  complain, 
Am  I  alone  in  pain 

Because  love's  torch  grows  dim  ? 
There's  many  a  love-sick  soul 
Has  sorrow  in  his  bowl, 

Filled  to  the   very  brim. 


FROM    A    YOUTH    WHO    LOVED    AT    A 

DISTANCE. 

Thou  fairest  of  thy  sex, 
The  lily's  sweet  reflex, 
Must  I  for  ever  sing, 
Making  thine  ears  to  ring, 
With  sonnets  to  thy  praise, 
In  every  loving  phrase, 
And  gaze  on  thee  afar, 
As  at  some  distant  star. 
When  will  the  time  appear 
That  I  may  draw  more  near  ? 
Be  free  from  all  alarms, 
Clasped  in  thy  loving  arms, 
Where  lies  beyond  all  price 
My  earthly  paradise. 
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MY    LASS. 

My  lass  is  trim  and  neat, 
Fresh  as  the  morn  cut  rose, 

Her  breath  so  pure  and  sweet, 
Its  fragrancy  bestows. 

My  lass  is  good  and  kind, 
Her  friendship  most  sincere, 

And  every  day  I  find 

Her  love  to  me  more  dear. 

My  lass  loves  me  I  know. 
Though  silent  she  may  be, 

Her  eyes  do  tell  me  so, 
They  looks  so  tenderly. 

My  lass  is  bright  and  fair, 
And  charming  to  behold, 

Her  dress  with  taste  so  rare, 
Such  graceful  limbs  enfold. 


THE    PRUDE. 

A  friend  of  mine's  turned  Prude, 
Thinking  it  very  rude 

Our  present  style  of  courting  ; 
That  lovers  should  embrace, 
When  standing  face  to  face, 

Is  clearly  past  supporting  ! 
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For  she  would  have  them  brought 
To  proper  schools  and  taught 

The  true  art  of  osculation  ; 
To  qualify  its  strength, 
And  regulate  its  length, 

By  a  firm  expostulation. 

First,  there's  the  full  blown  kiss, 
Which  testifies  of  bliss, 

Then  comes  the  spinster's  usual  peck, 
A  young  wife's  hearty  smack, 
The  husband  gives  her  back, 

As  she  clings  around  his  neck. 

The  one  she  has  in  mind 
Of  dry  and  airy  kind, 

A  kiss  of  no  variety  ; 
'Tis  quite  enough  to  show, 
And  far  enough  to  go, 

To  keep  within  propriety. 

How  like  the  patent  pills, 
Which  cure  all  mortal  ills, 

The  dose  is  only  two  a  day  ; 
And  if  the  lovers  please, 
To  have  a  little  squeeze, 

In  a  casual  sort  of  way  ; 

The  pressure  must  be  chaste, 
Around  the  lady's  waist, 

Which  being  clad  in  steel  and  bone 
'Tis  such  a  poor  ideal 
Of  what  it  is  you  feel, 

I  think  I'd  let  that  squeeze  alone. 
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A    LOVER'S    DESCRIPTION    OF    HIS 
MISTRESS. 

To  describe  as  you  find 
What  is  seen  in  the  mind, 

Is  a  difficult  thing,   I  own, 
Then  perhaps  you  will  ask 
Why  take  up  such  a  task  ? 

Much  better  to  leave  it  alone. 

But  having  just  portrayed 
A  charming  little  maid, 

Praising  her  physical  beauty, 
I  think   it  only  fair, 
Her  virtues  to   declare, 

As  becomes  a  poet's  duty. 

First  she  might  seem  haughty, 
Perhaps  a  little  naughty, 

But  in  time  you  will  discover 
She'll  quickly  lose  the  frown, 
And  then  will  soften  down, 

If  you  do  not  play  the  lover. 

For  my  precious  darling 
Is  no  silly  starling 

To  be  caught  in  a  clumsy  net, 
She'll  very  soon  take  fright, 
And  disappear  from  sight, 

If  your  good  manners  you  forget. 
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When  once  she  is  your  friend, 
On  her  love  you  may  depend, 

And  truly  loyal  she  will  be, 
Full  of  pure  affection, 
In  the  right  direction, 

Her  gentle  heart  all  sympathy. 

Most  intellectual, 
Highly  poetical, 

Sensitive  to  a  degree, 
Speedily  pacified, 
Easily  gratified, 

Such  is  the  sweet  Janet  B. 


CHRISTMAS    CARDS, 

1897. 
Kindly   greeting  to  our  friends, 

And  everyone  about  us, 
Let  Christmas  make  amends, 

If  cold  they  e'er  have  found  us. 

Now  may  all  ill-feeling  cease, 
And  hatred  sheathe  its  sword, 

Thus  beside  our  hearths  be  peace, 
And  plenty  crown  the  board. 


1898. 
On  the  wings  of  the  past 

We  waft  you  kind  wishes, 
Let  good  health  rule  the  roast 

O'er  your  Christmas  dishes. 
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May  all  blessings  combine 
To  bring  joy  to   your  soul, 

With  cellars  packed  with  wine, 
And  vaults  well  filled  with   coal. 

Be  not  involved  in  law, 

Have  cash  thy  purse  to  fill, 

Thus  meet  the  cheques  you  draw, 
To  pay  each  Christmas  bill. 


1899. 

The  year  is  ebbing  fast, 

Its  sorrows,  care  and   sadness, 

And  Christmas  comes  at  last, 
With  hopes  of  joy  and  gladness. 

May  happiness  prevail 
Beside  thy  bright   fireside, 

Sweet  friendship  never  fail, 
And  peace  with  thee  abide. 

Good  spirit  rest  awhile, 

To  lean  upon  thy  staff, 
See  how  the  old  folks  smile, 

And  hear  the  children  laugh. 

Then  leave  thy  blessings  there 

Upon  the  happy  throng, 
Who  meet  alike  to  share 

In  joyous  mirth  and  song. 
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1900. 

Once  more  I  greet  thee,  trusty  friend, 
With  all  good  wishes  most  sincere, 

As   1900  nears  its  end — 

A  sad  and  disappointing  year. 

For  cruel  war  has  raged  abroad, 

Causing  many  a  vacant  chair, 
Where  broken  lies  the  silver  cord 

Which  bound  and  kept  some  loved  one  there. 

May  the  destroying  angel  cease, 

Let  concord  reign  once  more  around, 

And  blessings  of  domestic  peace 

At  every  Christmas  board  be   found. 
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